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AFTER SIXTY YEARS 


‘| Pee enjoying the fat of the land, guar- 
anteed them by privilege, wealth and 
power, have ever been loath to admit 
warranted the existence of discontent in society 
or that it was anything but the result of male- 
volence and propaganda by vicious mer. Con- 
sequently, the demands to reform the conditions 
complained of by those dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting political and economic order of things 
were rarely heeded; instead, recourse was had 
to measures intended to suppress any attempt 
to change the conditions considered satisfactory 
by those enjoying what power and wealth 
grants. But history has also repeated itself in 
this respect: the severest punishment meted out 
to men and women engaged in promoting sub- 
versive movements, caused and perpetuated by 
wrongs inherent in the existing political, social 
or economic system, cannot stem a tide pro- 
pelled by ideas. 

Once the Napoleonic wars had run their 
course, reaction attempted to turn back the 
flood that had run so high after the Bastile, 
considered the symbol of autocracy, had been 
stormed and destroyed. The methods used to 
suppress opposition, as practiced under Abso- 
lutism, were again put into practice, and in 
many parts of Europe the prisons were filled 
with the victims of reaction, not a few of whom 
were noble minded, if misguided youths, such 
as Silvio Pellico, in Italy, and Fritz Reuter, the 
greatest humorist Germany has produced, in 
Prussia. However false, the ideas, fostered by 
the Carbonari in Italy, the Nihilists and Com- 
munists in Russia, the Socialists in Germany 
and other countries, survived prison sentences, 
executions and exile of their promoters. Ulti- 
mately all of them had their day, and the end is 
not yet. Although it is true that the society 
and the State cannot and should not permit 
those who would destroy them to engage in 
subversive activities, those called to govern 
peoples should know that fear of cruel punish- 
ment will not succeed in establishing the securi- 
ty they wish to promote and protect. 

Evidently some American legislators have 
learned nothing from the experiences of his- 
tory. Advised of the attempts of radicals to 
engage in propaganda intended to create a new 


order of things by destroying the existing so- 
cial, political and economic system, they oppose, 
particularly to Syndicalism and Communism, 
the power of the State to crush opposition by 
the very means which, even in the Russia of 
the Czars, proved unavailing. It may be de- 
sirable, therefore, to remind at least Catholics 
of certain passages contained in one of the most 
important encyclicals, Diuturnum illud, pro- 
mulgated by Leo XIII, and that just sixty years 
ago, on June 29, 1881. 

“Tt is the fact,” states the Pope, ‘‘causes me 
the greatest worry that rulers faced by these 
dangers [the destructive errors of Communism, 
Socialism and Nihilism] do not possess suf- 
ficiently satisfactory means to repair public 
order and to pacify the minds of men.” Leo 
XIII in his days observed representatives of 
public authority to do just what our legisla- 
tures and judges have attempted whenever a 
new wave of discontent, finding expression in 
radical propaganda, has spread over the land: 
“they [meaning the rulers] have recourse to 
the authority of the law as to a weapon and be- 
lieve themselves able to control the mischief 
makers by means of severe punishment.” But, 
the learned and wise Pope continues, although 
this is well and good, let them consider that 
“the laws alone will never possess sufficient 
power to protect the State.” As was his wont 
to do, Leo now appeals to St. Thomas of Aqui- 
nas for added emphasis on the arguments ad- 
duced by him: 

“Because fear, as St. Thomas of Aquinas so 
correctly remarks, is a weak foundation; for 
those who are subdued merely by fear revolt 
against authority as soon as the opportunity, 
which seems to grant the promise of immunity 
from punishment, presents itself, with a fierce- 
ness comparable to that by which they were 
held in suppression against their will merely 
by fear. Besides, excessive fear drives most 
men to desperation; in a state of desperation 
thev will engage in the most desperate under- 
takings.” 

Having thus quoted the sane counsel of St. 
Thomas, Leo continues: “How true is what he 
has said, experience has sufficiently taught us. 
Therefore a higher and more efficacious reason 
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for obedience must be advanced, and we must 
hold to the firm conviction that the severity of 
the law will prove unavailing if a sense of duty 
and a salutary fear of God does not actuate 
men.” It is the part of religion, the Pope con- 
tinues, to bring this about by permeating the 
minds of men and directing their will into 
proper channels. The Roman Popes, he writes, 
had always served nations well by opposing in- 
novators and exposing the dangers with which 
they threaten civil society. Leo reminds the 
heads of the nations that he had repeatedly 
pointed out the seriousness of the impending 
danger and also the most desirable manner of 
meeting this threat. ‘We have offered mon- 
archs and all other heads of government,” the 
Pope affirms, “the aid of religion and ad- 
monished the nations to make liberal use of the 
rich store of highest benefits put at their dis- 
posal by the Church.’’!) 


A pronouncement such as this was destined 
to have a small audience, at a time when the 
modern State, controlled by liberal statesmen 
and their backers, the money-lenders, was at 
the height of its power. The new aristocracy, 
which had developed since the day of the 
French Revolution, believed itself secure 
against attack, thought so farsighted a contem- 
porary as Brooks Adams. ‘For it is defended 
by a wage-earning police,” he wrote, “by the 
side of which the legions were as a toy. A 
police so formidable that, for the first time in 
history, revolt is hopeless and is not attempt- 
ed.” The only question which preoccupied the 
ruling class this, one of the most distinguished 
of the Adamses, believed, is ‘“‘whether it is 
cheaper to coerce or to buy.’”2) As occasion re- 
quired, recourse was had, from about 1880 on, 
to both methods; but in a large part of Europe 
this policy failed to accomplish its purpose. As 
in Germany, where bribery, in the shape of an 
almost complete system of social insurance re- 
placed coercion as exercised by the State under 
the May laws, intended by Bismarck to sup- 
press Socialism. While in Russia even the ter- 
ror exercised by a secret police, endowed with 
every possible power at the command of an 
autocratic government, could do no more than 
drive Communists underground. And it is just 
this courts do, which, as has happened in Okla- 
homa recently, sentence Communists engaged 
in propaganda to ten years penal servitude. 
But the very same legislators and judges who 
seem to believe in the possibility of destroying 
the particular brand of false ideas to which the 
Communists profess, haven’t a word to say re- 
garding the denial of the very principles of 
Christian ethics which the American people 
have hitherto professed and on which the 
health and the very existence of the family, gso- 
ciety, and, ultimately, the State depends. The 


1) §S.D.N. Leonis Epist. Encyclicae. Series Altera: 
1881-1885, Frieb. i. B., p. 27. s ee 
2) The Law of Civilization and Decay, N VG 
1898, pp. 353-54. E Bh eR 
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disintegration of religion and morals, now in 
progress, threatens the existence of the Ameri- 
can people to a far greater degree than the 
propaganda of Communists. _In_ fact, their 
propaganda could no more thrive in a healthy 
American mind than bacilli in a normal, 
healthy body. What Pius XI said particularly 
with regard to Mexico and Spain, may be ap- 
plied to a certain extent to our country: For 
the first time in history we are witnessing a 
struggle, coldblooded in purpose and mapped 
out to the last detail, between man and ‘all that 
is God.’’”’?) And as if reminded of the words 
of Leo XIII, quoted by us from the encyclical 
Diuturnum illud, the late Pope addressed him- 
self to those whom one of his greatest prede- 
cessors had counselled so wisely and neverthe- 
less ineffectually : 

“There would be today neither Socialism nor 
Communism if the rulers of the nation had not 
scorned the teachings and material warnings of 
the Church. On the basis of Liberalism and 
Laicism they wished to build other social edi- 
fices which, powerful and imposing as they 
seemed at first, all too soon revealed the weak- 
ness of their foundations, and today are crum- 
bling one after another before our eyes, as ev- 
erything must crumble that is not grounded on 
the one cornerstone which is Christ Jesus.’’*) 

Let those, who believe the democracies have 
not sinned in regard to the things of which Leo 
XIII and Pius XI spoke, read and consider care- 
fully the ‘Statement on the Present Crisis,” 
issued by the Bishops of the Administrative 
Committee, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, published in 1933. It is there stated that 
in consequence of the rejection of the authority 
of Christ and of authority as a moral force, 
binding in conscience before God and the world, 
“the authority of the State is accepted as a 
police power, not as one imposing a moral ob- 
ligation.” It is not with some foreign country 
in mind this was said, and the further state- 
ment of the Pastoral, that “for many decades 
this sad condition had been growing more gen- 
eral in our country,” permits of no doubt our 
Nation too has been unfaithful to its Christian 
heritage. The consequences Pius XII enumer- 
ated in Sertum laetitiae, where he speaks of 
certain vices and sins of our day as American 


problems !5) F. P. KENKEL 


The race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to aid each other. We cannot exist with- 
out mutual help. All therefore that need aid 
have a right to ask it from their fellow-men ; 
and no one who has the power of granting can 
refuse it without guilt. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 


3) Ency. Letter Divini Redemptoris. 
Soc. Gld., p. 16. 


ey) Wael. fa, REY 
5) Cf. pp. 10-14, N. GC. W. C. ed., Wash., D. C. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—III. 


N the two previous articles on vocational 

guidance published in Social Justice Re- 

view,') an attempt was made to lay a ra- 
tional, Christian basis for vocational guidance, 
distinguishing it immediately from the so- 
called guidance conducted under secular, and 
hence non-Christian auspices. This basis is de- 
rived from the Christian philosophy of life, 
man’s place on earth, the purpose of his life in 
this world, and above all, the subordination of 
his daily work to his eternal destiny. As a 
corollary to these premises, the Christian opin- 
ion of success was delineated, and the proper 
place of financial gain and the accumulation of 
material values within their framework of 
values and ideas was indicated. 


Furthermore, it was pointed out that all too 
many jobs must be proscribed as being directly 
contrary or harmful to morals and spiritual 
values. And finally, it was pointed out that a 
considerable shift in emphasis upon agricul- 
tural rather industrial pursuits must be effect- 
ed if man is once more to find work and inde- 
pendence in a reasonable economic order. 

In the present discussion a set of test ques- 
tions for self-examination will be proposed. 
These have been found eminently practical and 
useful for personal evaluation, so essential in 
approaching the serious task of choosing a life- 
work. But before these ten questions are pro- 
pounded, some necessary assumptions must be 
made—and justified. For example, contrary 
to the current vocational guidance principle, 
which proceeds on the theory that the indi- 
vidual is capable of but one kind of work, each 
person is composed of a complexity of potential 
abilities that need only the occasion and proper 
cultivation to make of them actual powers and 
abilities. 

According to the prevailing notions of voca- 
tional guidance, however, our industrial world 
is composed largely of ‘square pegs in round 
holes.” And from this maladjustment of abili- 
ties to requirements flows a steady stream of 
individual and social ills and evils. This is 
based on the proposition that an individual has 
but one major ability which, if not applied, 
makes him bitter and disillusioned. And the 
obverse of this proclaims that industrial unrest 
and irritation will disappear once we make ar- 
rangements to fit the round pegs into round 
holes. 

But nothing could be more incorrect. Ex- 
perience proves that we are a complex of nu- 
merous abilities, needing only development and 
cultivation to bring them to useful application. 
We need only appeal to the experience of every 
adult reader who either himself has been com- 
pelled by economic or family circumstances 
radically to change his work, or has witnessed 


1) Oct., 1940, pp. 192-94; June, 1941, pp. 75-77. 
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such vocational revolutions affecting those 
within his circle of relatives or friends. 

Indeed, this would be a sorry world of work 
had not Providence equipped man with more 
than one potential ability. Within the past two 
decades three or four major industries, such 
as the automotive, the aeronautical, the radio, 
and plastics, have been born or phenomenally 
developed. With them uncounted new jobs have 
demanded new and previously unused skills; 
and by the same token, old jobs and old skills 
were shelved. Moreover, technological changes 
have been so marked in such trades as the ma- 
chinists’ and molders’ that these cannot even 
be compared with the same trades as they were 
known a quarter of a century ago. The quali- 
fications, skills, aptitudes and manual tech- 
nique required in these vocations today place 
them in an entirely new vocational bracket. 

What if we were not equipped by Providence 
with different potential abilities? The cur- 
rent industrial revolution would never have 
been possible and our industrial civilization 
would have been broken down by vocational 
tragedies. 

The evils to which vocational guidance ex- 
perts refer are not due to vocational but rather 
to spiritual maladjustments. Speaking by and 
large, work is no longer the stuff of which 
eternal crowns are fashioned, but the means to 
obtain earthly pleasures, comforts, luxuries, 
and “security.”’ Work is no longer a stern duty 
imposed by a just and merciful Providence, but 
is a burden to be endured only to clear the way 
to leisure, ease and material advantages. In the 
modern sense work has come to be regarded as 
an evil, necessary for the “real” objective of 
life here below, namely, a strange and false sort 
of security. No more has it anything to do with 
eternal values, a future life, or a form of not 
too unpleasant punishment imposed by an All- 
Wise Father on an erring son. 

This is the viewpoint of the wholly secular 
man who, while he does not actually deny God, 
nevertheless effectually lives as though he does. 
Obviously, for such an individual life here be- 
low is too full to be disturbed by thoughts of 
probation or an eternal reward. It is not un- 
usual the current brand of vocational guidance 
should fail to realize that the wellspring of our 
unrest is the enormous and widespread spiritu- 
al error by which God and His moral order are 
put down today as unnecessary, inconsequential 
to the progress of civilization. Vocational mis- 
fits will largely disappear once man turns to his 
God and fashions his eternal crown from the 
prickly sprigs of his daily toil. ; 

Hence the young man pondering the choice 
of his vocation does well to proceed on the as- 
sumption that he is equipped with numerous 
potential abilities and that he need not choose 
in fear and trepidation, lest he commit an error 
that will plague him the rest of his life. There 
are certain broad selections and rejections to 
make, but within the field of his reasonable 
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choice he can find more than one occupation in 
which he can be successful. 

He needs to be warned that the widespread 
discontent among all groups and classes of 
workers is due not so much to vocational mal- 
adjustment as to the prevailing spiritual 
“blackout,” better known as secularism. No 
doubt tragedies in individual lives result oc- 
casionally from what might be called vocational 
slavery, that is, being chained by overpowering 
external circumstances to a job for which there 
is little or no aptitude or liking. But for every 
such case there are thousands whose philoso- 
phy of life has ‘“deadened” their daily toil, 
robbed it of spiritual significance and value, and 
made of it nothing but the means to a purely 
material existence. No amount of guidance or 
careful selection will ever heal such spiritual 
anaemia. Spiritual regeneration, not vocation- 
al guidance, is their great need. 

A most important corollary follows upon this 
basic assumption of several potential abilities 
in the makeup of every individual. This has to 
do with the training necessary for the vocation 
of his choice. Obviously it should be broad, not 
narrow or tending immediately toward speci- 
alization; training in a fundamental trade lays 
the foundation for several skills and makes it 
possible in later life for a man to take advan- 
tage of opportunities within the vocational sec- 
tor in which his lifework lies. For example, 
the machinist and molder trades underlie nu- 
merous jobs and positions in the manufactur- 
ing world. What will be said in subsequent dis- 
cussions about choosing vocations will make 
clearer what is here referred to only in pass- 
ing. 

From this admonition to choose wisely with- 
in a vocational group and to beware, conse- 
quently, of too specialized a training in place 
of a basic vocational education, we come quite 
naturally to the second major assumption, in 
consideration of which a young man can more 
easily select his life work. The actual training 
for a vocation must be accomplished ‘‘on the 
job,” and whether or not it be called an appren- 
ticeship matters little. The fact is that every 
task in the industrial world, however simple 
or complicated, must be preceded by a learning 
period, in which the young man performs the 
actual operations or engages in the actual ac- 
tivities of the trade or occupation. In no case 
can the classroom take the place of this train- 
ing “on the job.” No matter how much school- 
ing has gone before, the final preparation for 
a vocation comes through an apprenticeship. 

Moreover, school instruction should never 
tend toward specialization or training for a 
specific vocation. In a few of the professions, 
such as medicine and law, the professional as- 
sociations now prescribe the scholastic train- 
ing necessary for recognition and induction in- 
to professional ranks. But even in the case of 
a physician a year or more of interneship is re- 
quired as a probation period before actual pro- 
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fessional activities may be begun. And at the 
same time the professional groups are falling 
back more and more upon a general training in 
the arts and sciences or, as they were known 
to the previous generation, the humanities. 

And this should be the rule for all, whether 
headed for a profession or a trade. No special- 
ization should be attempted in the classroom, 
except in such vocational and technical schools 
that are intended to complement apprentice- 
ship. 

The beginner in industry can profitably use 
the following general rule regarding classroom 
instruction: formal classroom education should 
be pursued, even into its higher reaches, so 
long as it is possible financially and profitable 
intellectually. (As noted, whenever a profes- 
sion has been selected, the rules of the profes- 
sional association must be followed in this re- 
gard.) A period of industrial apprenticeship 
must follow, no matter to what degrees class- 
room schooling has led. 

No amount of formal education can take the 
place of a period of learning, or apprentice- 
ship, in industry. It may not be called such, 
and unfortunately the beginner in some voca- 
tions must laboriously garner the experience 
so necessary to a lifework. -With few excep- 
tions modern industry is guilty of a serious sin 
of omission by not providing training programs 
and opportunities for every job and trade. This 
is due in large measure, however, to a chaotic 
economic society, most unfavorable to the cus- 
tom of apprenticeship. 

The final major assumption on which the be- 
ginner in industry must proceed is this (per- 
haps the most important of all): character is 
more important than training for vocational 
success. The common mistake is to rely entirely 
on schooling and apprenticeship, as though fu- 
ture success depended on these alone. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Every task 
demands character, no matter what its nature. 
And no amount of skill, manual dexterity, in- 
tellectual acumen or professional training 
and recognition can be substituted for charac- 
ter. Perseverance, dependability, reliability, 
diligence—without which no job can even be 
undertaken let alone prosecuted to its end—are 
the results of character. 

These truths need not be labored for Catholic 
readers. And yet when Catholic young men are 
preparing for a lifework they too, generally 
speaking, make the common mistake of over- 
emphasizing the place and importance of educa- 
tion, considering character as the inevitable by- 
product of classroom schooling and the degrees 
accompanying higher education. But the kind 
of character from which flow such homely vir- 
tues as reliability and diligence, honesty and 
probity, is the product solely of the university 
of a good Christian home, attended until the age 
of epee and more. 

e Catholic young man, properly guided b 
these fundamentals in selecting a vocation, ie 
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joys an initial advantage. For he has received 
the inestimable privilege of training in a God- 
fearing home, and has powerful helps toward 
character building and maintenance afforded 
by his religion. How fortunate such a youth 
provided he is impressed by the fundamental 
fact that success in a vocation is still largely 
dependent upon character, and that character 
is the product of the faithful practice of his re- 
ligion, applying it to everyday life. 
H. A. FROMMELT 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE DOLLFUSS REGIME 
TT. 


OR a long time the constitution had been 
regarded as unsatisfactory, and Seipel 
especially had endeavored to elaborate a 

political theory suitable for Austria. Doll- 
fuss now set about revising the Government 
so as to abolish parties and secure harmony 
by applying the notion of federalism, and by 
setting up an authoritative State which would 
not be a personal dictatorship. The religious 
and moral life of the nation was to be rejuve- 
nated, and accordingly a concordat was ar- 
ranged. Speaking at Mariazell on July 9, 
1933, the chancellor declared: ‘‘We in Austria 
want to enable Catholicism over and above its 
influence upon individual lives to become in- 
herent in our public and political life, and in- 
deed to manifest itself as the formative factor 
in the development and life of the State.” 
At the Katholikentag in September, 1933, Doll- 
fuss announced that Austria would set an ex- 
ample to the world by being the first State 
to base its constitution on the principles of 
Quadragesimo anno,1) and on the twenty-sev- 
enth of the same month he reiterated his stand 
before the League of Nations. Although his 
spiritual idealism was unusual, his reception 
was the most enthusiastic ever accorded a 
speaker by that assemblage. The Katholi- 
kentag was designed to renew old Austria, 
and it offered an excellent background for Doll- 
fuss’ declaration. The solemnities commemo- 
rated two great events: the completion of St. 
Stephen’s tower five hundred years earlier and 
the defeat of the Turks two and one-half centu- 
ries ago. Hundreds of thousands saw the pomp 
and pageantry of old Austria, and the touch- 
ing tradition of Andreas Hofer was revived by 
Tyrolese delegates dressed and armed in the 
fashion of his day. Everyone was not won 
over to Dollfuss, but Austria had conquered her 
defeatism. The promise of a new constitution 
inaugurated a crusade. ‘Not in strife one 
against the other, but in the co-operation which 
God wills, can States accomplish the great task 
of our era.” 

This ideal of co-operation was not new: Doll- 
fuss represents the climax of 150 years of 


1) L’Osservatore Romano, Sept. 18, 19383. 
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thought. Even in this he is not unique because 
Mussolini had introduced the corporate order 
as also had Salazar. 

The French Revolution represents the atomi- 
zation of society by the exaltation of the indi- 
vidual: man was exposed singly and directly to 
the laws of trade to such an extent that in 
France in 1791 laborers’ associations were for- 
bidden, and the vestiges of the guild system 
were done away with. Although this attitude 
has prevailed throughout the world, some few 
opposed it. Buchez, for example, advocated co- 
operative societies of production and societies 
of workers to provide capital instead of using 
the professional capitalist. Villeneuve-Barge- 
mont stressed the need of guilds; later, Perin 
and Chambord favored guilds, and by the last 
quarter of the century France again tolerated 
workers’ associations. In Germany the reac- 
tion to Napoleon led men like Friedrich Schle- 
gel and Adam Miiller to stress the utility of 
vocational organization, and later Ketteler ad- 
vanced social thought by leaps and bounds. 
Similar progress was made in Austria by Kuef- 
stein and Vogelsang, and finally Leo XIII gave, 
as it were, an official digest of this thought. 
Speaking of the guilds, Leo said: 

“The organizations have functioned well for 
a long time among our ancestors. They not 
only benefitted their members but workman- 
ship itself improved as is evidenced by many 
monuments. Naturally, in a period of increased 
education, new modes of living and higher 
standards, these corporations must be adjusted 
to the needs of the present.” 

Pius XI was equally convinced of the utility 
of the guild system. To wit: 

“Things have come to such a pass that the 
highly developed social life which once flour- 
ished in a variety of the prosperous institu- 
tions organically linked with each other, has 
been damaged and all but ruined, leaving thus 
virtually only individuals and the State... The 
primary duty of the State and of all good citi- 
zens is to abolish conflict between classes with 
divergent interests, and thus foster and pro- 
mote harmony between the various ranks of so- 
ciety. The aim of social legislation must there- 
fore be the re-establishment of vocational 
groups ... The demand and supply of labor 
divides men on the labor market into two class- 
es or camps, and the bargaining between these 
parties transforms this labor market into an 
arena where the two armies are engaged in 
combat ... There cannot be question of any 
perfect cure, except this opposition be done 
away with, and well ordered members of the 
social body come into being anew, vocational 
groups namely, binding men together not ac- 
cording to the position they occupy in the la- 
bor market, but according to the diverse func- 
tions which they exercise in society. As na- 
ture induces those who dwell in close proximi- 
ty to unite into municipalities, so those who 
practice the same trade or profession, economic 
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or otherwise, combine into vocational groups. 
These groups, in a true sense autonomous, are 
considered by man to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least its natural and spontane- 
ous development ... True and genuine social 
order demands various members of society, 
joined together by a common bond. Such a 
bond of union is provided on the one hand by 
the common effort of employers and employees 
of one and the same group joining forces to 
produce goods or give service; on the other 
hand, by the common good which all groups 
should unite to promote, each in its own 
sphere.” 

Obviously, the utmost importance attaches to 
the definition of a vocational group. Seipel 
said that the difference between the traditional 
idea and the new one is tremendous because in 
former times only land owners were represent- 
ed, and even small farmers were excluded. On 
another occasion he asks: what are vocational 
groups? Surely the clergy which embraces 
lowly parish priests, priest teachers, bishops, 
and even cardinals. Then there is the military 
group which links together recruits and the 
highest officers. Concluding his essay Seipel 
remarks: “A person must decide in favor of one 
of two things: the vertical or horizontal organ- 
ization of society. In the former, all who have 
one line of work are associated, and progress 
can be made without leaving that occupation ; 
in the latter every man, if he improves him- 
self, must leave his line of work.” This is 
somewhat vague, but more light is shed by Otto 
Schilling. To a class belong those who have 
the same income, be the person a laborer or 
not, and the very word “class” connotes con- 
trast. The term “vocational group” embraces 
a distinctly cultural concept and leaves room 
for unity produced partly by ideals and tradi- 
tions.”) 

Since political parties constituted so vexing 
a problem for Dollfuss, it is interesting to note 
that Seipel in expounding Quadragesimo anno 
said that political parties are not discussed be- 
cause they do not form an organic part of a 
community. So long as there is no mediating 
body between the individual and the State, par- 
ties are necessary. They are a means of de- 
fense for citizens united territorially who must 
influence the government by universal equal 
suffrage, but parties eventually lose contact 
with the people and seek self aggrandize- 
ment.?) 

Dollfuss was much in favor of regarding 
parties as superfluous, but when it came to es- 
tablishing the corporations he found it a diffi- 
cult task. He tried to build a constitution 
which would be a framework for the vocational 
groups of the future. The State helped organ- 

2) Seipel, Ignatz. Der ie 6 i 
ee Vienne 1930, Rea Too pode oe 


posium I] XL Anniversario della Enciclica Rerum 
novarum. Milan. 


3) Messner, John. 


Dollfuss. London, 1935, pp. 133- 
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ize these groups, but unlike Italy, Austria ex- 
pected these groups to become entirely autono- 


ak The Constitution 


The constitution of 1934 indicates, in its very 
introduction, that it is intended as a reaction 
to the principles of the French Revolution in 
so far as it affirms that all power comes from 
God. At the same time it repudiates the three- 
fold division of government in favor of a two- 
fold division: the “norm setting part” and the 
“norm realizing part.” Under the latter are 
two subheads: judgment and administration.*) 

The head of the republic, the constitution 
specified, shall be known as the president of the 
federation. He must be 35 years old, is to hold 
office for seven years and may succeed him- 
self. He is not to be elected by the people, but 
by the 4,000 burgomasters. Limiting the voice 
of the people is intended to effect stability in 
place of sabotage inspired by parties, and the 
burgomaster is believed to be close enough to 
his subjects to know their wishes. Yet the 
burgomasters are not free to nominate whom- 
ever they will; their task is to choose one of 
three names submitted to them by the federal 
assembly. It was suggested that the actual 
election be held in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, thus 
granting the event a medieval milieu. Some 
have observed that this method is not dissimilar 
to the American theory of electors for the presi- 
dency. 

The chief duties of the president are the fol- 
lowing: to represent the republic abroad, to re- 
ceive foreign emissaries, to appoint and dismiss 
the chancellor and the various ministers, to 
appoint the members of the judiciary, to name 
and to dismiss the president of the finance de- 
partment, and to select the members constitut- 
ing the council of state. He also is head of the 
army and can grant amnesties. The chancellor 
determines the policies of the government, and 
the ministers conduct their business in har- 
mony with these policies. 

The smallest political unit is the Ortsgemein- 
de, presided over by the burgomaster, assisted 
by the Gemeindetag which comprises represen- 
tatives of recognized churches, schools, trades, 
and other groups. The Gemeindetag elects the 
burgomaster who need not be of its number, 
but the election must be endorsed by the next 
highest official so as to uphold the principle of 
authority. In order to fill these posts for the 
first time, special regulations were made. It 
should be noted that the Gemeindetag was to 
number not less than six or more than thirty- 
six members. The people, therefore, do not 
elect their representatives; instead, their wish- 
es are to be made manifest through the voca- 
tional groups. These groups are looked upon as 
families and consequently should act as units. 

The federal assembly is composed of all the 

_*) Save for a few magazi i iscus- 
sion of the consti tai @a arene aia ae oe reeks 


Froéhlich, Die Verfassung 1934 d B 
terreich. Baden bei Wien 1936. mame ee 
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members of the four advisory groups: 1. the 
council of state; 2. the council of culture; 38. 
the council of economics; and 4. the council 
of the provinces. This quadripartite body is 
not legislative and its duties are limited to 
proposing the nominees for president, swear- 
ing in the elected candidate, and declaring war. 
Furthermore it must give its consent before 
the president may be impeached. 

The individual councils are constituted as 
follows. Members of the council of state, from 
40 to 50 in number, are selected by the presi- 
dent for ten years, after which a new term is 
permissible. Their function is to lend advice 
on problems of government. 

The council of culture comprises 30 to 40 
representatives of recognized churches, schools, 
and groups concerned with science, art, and 
popular education. The members hold office 
slx years; as regards education, care is to be 
taken that parents are properly represented. 
(Very likely a blow at Communism.) The rep- 
resentation in October, 1934, consisted of eight 
representatives of the Catholic Church, one of 
the Protestant Church, one of the Jewish 
groups, 22 of educational enterprises, four of 
art associations, and four of science federa- 
tions. 

The council of economics comprises from 70 
to 80 representatives who hold office for six 
years. This council represents the vocational 
groups, which are classified under 1. land and 
forestry; 2. industry and mining; 3. trades; 4. 
commerce and transport; 5. finance and insur- 
ance; 6. learned professions; 7. public officials. 
This council elects its presiding officer and two 
subordinates, but the election must be approved 
by both the chancellor and the president. The 
numerical strength of these seven groups is in 
proportion to the number of people in each vo- 
cational group, but none has less than three 
representatives. In October, 1934, the distri- 
puuon was; 1. 29 land; 2. 15 industry; 3. 12 
trades; 4. nine commerce; 5. five finance; 6. 
five learned professions; 7. seven public offici- 
als. Temporarily, that is before the corpora- 
tive groups could be organized, the represen- 
tatives were appointed by the president. The 
same method was used in appointing the mem- 
bers of the council of culture. This unfinished 
nature of the constitution was known to its 
drafters, who believed in adjusting matters 
gradually; in fact, one of Seipel’s theories was 
that people must grow toward democracy and 
that constitutions should be broken in slowly. 

The council of the provinces is designed to 
co-ordinate the provinces with the central gov- 
ernment. Each province sends to this council 
its ruler (Landeshauptmann) and its comptrol- 
ler. This body consists of 18 representatives 
drawn from the nine provinces, namely: Vi- 
enna, Upper Austria, Lower Austria, Salzburg, 
Burgenland, Carinthia, Styria, Tyrol, and Vor- 
arlberg. 

The diet (Bundestag) comprises 20 delegates 
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elected from the council of state, 10 from the 
council of culture, 20 from the council of eco- 
nomics, and nine from the council of the pro- 
vinces. Since the second and third councils 
represent the people, their number is arranged 
to guarantee a majority. The diet is associated 
with legislative matters to the extent that the 
proposed laws, after being approved by the re- 
spective council, are submitted to the diet for 
acceptance or rejection. No amendments are 
allowed, and the merits of the proposal are dis- 
cussed by one or two reporters. The diet can- 
not initiate legislation, and, should a measure 
be rejected, the goverment may appeal to the 
people, or it may declare an emergency and the 
president may dissolve the councils of culture 
and economics. 

Regarding the nine provinces, each has a 
miniature corporate organization, but when- 
ever a proposal is rejected by the approving 
body, an appeal to the people is not permitted; 
this is a major difference between federal and 
regional procedure. The city of Vienna, which 
ranks as a province, has special regulations. 
The representatives of the vocations number 
64, but the laws passed must be endorsed both 
by the federal chancellor and the burgomaster. 
The latter is appointed by the president who 
chooses one of three names submitted by the 
64 members of the Biirgerschaft. He can be re- 
moved by the president at the suggestion of 
the chancellor, and the president must remove 
him upon request of the Biirgerschaft. These 
special regulations are necessary because this 
province is populous, entirely urban, and likely 
to become quasi autonomous, a state within a 
state. Then, too, Vienna was the home of So- 
cialism, and if a Christian ideology was to per- 
vade Austria, the capital had to be aligned with 
the other provinces. 

The constitution of Dollfuss, therefore, is 
based on vocational rather than individual rep- 
resentation. It emphasizes authority, but it is 
an authority attached to an office rather than 
a person. The counseling groups, large and 
lacking in decisive power, have elicited the com- 
ment that Dollfuss set up a stilted debating 
club. At any rate, he tried to strike a compro- 
mise between dictatorship and parliamentary 
pandemonium. 

In order to effect a Christian renaissance, the 
government made a concordat with the Holy 
See, dated June 5, 1933.5) Being general in 
tone, it is not particularly enlightening. The 
popular notion that the church was granted 
unusual privileges under Dollfuss is not veri- 
fied either in the constitution or in the concor- 
dat. Of course, in order to evaluate these docu- 
ments thoroughly, it would be necessary to ex- 
amine many decisions and precedents. Accord- 
ing to the concordat, correspondence between 
the Holy See and the bishops is free, but when 
a bishop is appointed, the Holy See must secret- 


5) For text see Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1934. 
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ly inform the government of its choice to ascer- 
tain whether there are political objections 
(Art. 4). Heads of religious orders holding 
office for life must be Austrian citizens, and the 
same holds for provincial superiors (Art. 10). 
As to education, the Church has the right to 
give instruction to all Catholics in the lower 
and middle schools, but the bishops, in increas- 
ing the amount now given, are to confer with 
school authorities. The supervision of that in- 
struction belongs to the Church. Priests are to 
do the instructing, except in unusual cases. All 
priests who receive remuneration from the 
State must have studied theology three years 
and possess Austrian citizenship (Arts. 6, 11). 
Where the Catholic schools have a large attend- 
ance, State help will be forthcoming. The 
Church received no monopoly on education be- 
cause the constitution allows every recognized 
religious organization to give religious instruc- 


tion in the schools. GENT MINS BLIED 


Pio Nono High School, 
St. Francis, Wis. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Tragic Jealousy 


EORGE GLASGOW, author of “Diplo- 

macy and God,” is said by Catholic Book 
Notes to write ‘‘as a Catholic, in the light of 
the great encyclicals of modern times.”’ In ad- 
dition his experience as diplomatic correspond- 
ent of the Observer, and commentator for about 
twenty years on foreign affairs of the Contem- 
porary Review, lends weight to the following 
quotation from the Catholic Truth Society’s 
quarterly : 

“Mr. Glasgow describes the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904 as one of the fatal blunders of all history and de- 
clares that the leaders of British opinion decided to 
join issue with Germany in 1914, because they were 
blunted by a vulgar resentment and an absurd sense of 
jealousy of an expanding power.” 

It was this statement reminded us of a book, 
“Made in Germany,” four editions of which 
were published at London in quick succession 
in 1896. Its author, Ernest E. Williams, intend- 
ed the little volume as a warning, addressed by 
him to British enterprisers, that “the Industrial 
Supremacy of Great Britain, long an axiomatic 
commonplace, is fast turning into a myth.. .” 
At the end of one hundred and sixty-three 
pages, devoted to the discussion of this problem, 
the writer closes with the statement: “These 
are the reasons why Germany beats us. The 
list is a long one; yet I could not well have made 
it shorter, without leaving out items any one 
of which is capable of accounting for much of 
England’s failure.’’') 

The book created quite a stir at the time; the 
leading papers of England discussed it at 


1) Loe. cit., London, 1896, p. 163. 
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length. The London Times remarked: “Mr. 
Williams draws a gloomy picture of the grow- 
ing rivalry of Germany with English trade. 

This rivalry was not abated; it increased from 
year to year and helped toward the “vulgar re- 
sentment and the absurd sense of jealousy of 
an expanding power,” to which Mr. Glasgow 
refers. Added proof that once Capitalism was 
in the saddle rivalry for markets, raw material, 
and the privilege of making loans to backward 
countries was responsible for discord among 


peoples. 


Agriculture, the Victim 


AVING succeeded in changing its status 
from that of a British colony to a federa- 
tive Dominion, Australia should be the ideal of 
a democratic Commonwealth. If one may 
judge from the accounts appearing in the Ca- 
tholic papers published in various parts of the 
great Southland, existing social and economic 
conditions are far from satisfactory. Thus on 
one page of a recent issue of the Catholic Work- 
er, of Melbourne, two headlines printed in bold 
type announce what should not threaten in a 
young democracy: “FARMERS FACING 
CRISIS,” and the nation “DRIFTING INTO 
DESPOTISM!” Regarding -the unfortunate 
situation of the Australian farmer we are told: 
“Unlike Europe, Australia has never known a condi- 
tion of widely distributed property with free peasant 
farmers, independent craftsmen and small shopkeep- 
ers secured in their property by guilds and corpora- 
tions. Australia has never tasted liberty. Yet it is our 
task to make men desire liberty.” 

Damaging as this statement is, the following 
remarks make what is said plausible, because 
they point to factors which have resulted evilly 
also in other parts of the world and not alone 
in Australia. ‘Australia,’ the Catholic Work- 
er continues, “was conceived as another invest- 
ment for overseas capital. Her people were to 
produce wheat and wool, food and ores for 
overseas markets, as tribute and usury on the 
surplus capital of London city.” 


The very same réle was assigned by interna- 
tional financiers to American planters and 
those American farmers who sought homes in 
the West. They too were as utterly dependent 
on the international situation as were the farm- 
ers of Australia. It is true, at times American 
agriculture enjoyed prosperity. “But now that 
cosmopolitan finance is in a state of siege and 
mortally wounded,” to quote the Catholic Work- 
er, it is not merely Australia is left with a 
ruined economy. American producers of farm 
staples likewise have suffered the loss of for- 
elgn markets, and, as it seems, irretrievably. 
Nor has anything of a fundamental nature been 
undertaken either in Australia or our country 
to mend matters. The situation is far more 
Serious than most men seem to realize, due to 
the refusal of the metropolitan dailies and 


ae to discuss the farmers’ economic prob- 
ems. 
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It is indeed a sad commentary on modern 
parliamentary Democracy that the primary in- 
dustry upon which the welfare of all peoples 
so largely depends should have been permitted 
to become a source of social unrest in every 
country of the world subjected to modern capi- 
talism. Fifty and sixty years ago the agricul- 
tural products grown on cheap virgin soil in 
America and Australia made it difficult for the 
European farmers and peasants to sustain 
themselves on the land. More recently, the 
policy of self-sufficiency, forced on some of the 
leading nations of Europe by circumstances of 
a financial nature, has created a reaction the 
deadly results of which the Catholic Worker of 
Australia holds up to view. 


Family Allowances 


NE is not prepared, because of its Fabian- 
socialistic attitude, to find the New 
Statesman and Nation, of London, more than 
merely inclined to favor family allowances. In 
discussing the results of the Minister of Labor’s 
inquiry into the present economic condition of 
the workers of Great Britain, an editorial on 
this subject declares that, in consequence of the 
rise in the average standard of living, “the 
changes of the past thirty years have actually 
made things harder for the large families, be- 
cause the ‘miscellaneous’ costs of living have 
risen in ways that are largely unavoidable.” 
Hence the conclusion: 

“Even a modern scheme of family allowances would 
clearly bring with it an immense increase in happi- 
ness and well-being; and the case for it, under war con- 
ditions especially, is so strong that it is difficult to 
see how even the combined opposition of employers 
and trade union leaders can stand out much longer 
against it.” 

As in France and Belgium, Catholic leaders 
of social reform in England have consistently 
urged in recent years the introduction of family 
allowances. Nor is the scheme merely a matter 
for debate; a number of firms have introduced 
family allowances, knowing them to have prov- 
en beneficial in the continental countries re- 
ferred to. But as might be expected, the Com- 
munistic Daily Herald (London), now sup- 
pressed, opposed the introduction on a national 
scale. .The reasons are both characteristic of 
the publication and enlightening. Because the 
State is now, due to war conditions, committed 
to house and feed a growing number of people, 
it appears to this champion of Communism, 
the tendency is “towards a wide scale of free, 
or nearly free, provisions of the essentials of 
life for the community.” The introduction of 
family allowances would, therefore, ‘‘fit ill with 
such a development,” the Daily Herald con- 
tends; in fact it would be inconsistent with the 
hopes of these doctrinaires. 

But why should American Catholics remain 
so utterly indifferent to a question which is cer- 
- tainly worth discussing? 
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Democracy as it is in Puerto Rico 


| BILAN RICANS must find it difficult to be- 
lieve in our ability to administer well a 
colony or dependency. In the more than forty 
years since the annexation of Puerto Rico by 
the United States the economic condition of the 
island’s lowly, who constitute the mass of in- 
habitants, has not been bettered to any great 
extent. Year after year, to call attention to 
but one of the unfortunate conditions prevalent 
in the island, the local papers publish long lists 
of pieces of property to be sold for taxes. 
Sometimes the obligation is so insignificant 
that one is led to wonder just what the proper- 
ty sold at public auction may look like. Repeat- 
edly one comes across a notice such as this: 

“6887. Alejandro Matos - Rustica: Finca de 8 Cuer- 
das y case, barrio Ros. Penon $2.86.” 

In other words, the peasant Alejandro Ma- 
tos has lost his homestead, a small tract of land 
and a hut, because of his inability to pay a 
tax of $2.86! In another case a peasant, the 
owner of only four cuerdas of land, loses his 
property because of non-payment of $2.35 to 
the Collector of Interior Revenues of the island 
of Puerto Rico, over which float the Stars and 
Stripes, the symbol of a free people, professing 
so loudly Democracy as the salvation of na- 
tions! 

The issue of El Mundo, published at San 
Juan, P. R., for Wednesday, July 9, 1941, con- 
tains no less that 11 newspaper columns in 
small print announcing these tax sales. As a 
friend writes us, “I have checked some of the 
properties put up for auction for non-payment 
of taxes, paying particular attention to those 
of a low amount. It is very interesting. You 
will find house and lot going for 2, 3 and 4 dol- 
lars. It proves how much a dollar means to 
these people.” 


The Difficult Art of Taxation 


HE first three journeys into the New 

World, undertaken by Charles Waterton 
in the early decades of the 19th century, were 
to South America; his fourth took him to the 
United States, in 1824. Having held his 
sprained foot under the waters of Niagara 
Falls, the naturalist accounts for his action 
with the declaration: “I am convinced that the 
traveler’s ideas become much enlarged as he 
journeys through the country.” Principally be- 
cause, as Waterton thought, ‘in the United 
States of America everything is upon a grand 
scale, except taxation.’’*) 

This scion of a staunch Catholic family of 
England—it played its part in history, upon the 
fields both of Agincourt and Maston Moor— 
would, were he alive today, discover us to have 
succeeded at good last to put also taxation “up- 
on a grand scale,” so grand that it constitutes a 


1) Waterton, Chas. No. 772, Everyman’s Library, 
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threat to our welfare. Such as the changling 
of Irish folk-lore meant to the family on which 
he had inflicted himself. We have now reached 
a point where taxation no longer agrees with 
the opinion that a moderate increase of taxes 
“has the same effect on the habits and industry 
of a nation, that an increase of his family, or 
of his necessary and unavoidable expenses, has 
upon a private individual” (McCullough). With 
us, in recent years, taxes have not alone been 
immoderately increased but multiplied to satis- 
fy the demands of Federal, State and municipal 
governments. Indirect taxes add to a burden 
which weighs heaviest on the members of the 
middle class, without a friend at court. 

Legislators should be reminded of the sound 
advice of Sir Henry Parnell, underscored by 
Henry C. Carey a hundred years ago, that, 
while taxation is the price we pay for govern- 
ment, “every particle of expense that is in- 
curred beyond what necessity absolutely re- 
quires for the preservation of social order, and 
for the protection against foreign attack, is 
waste, and an unjust and oppressive imposition 
upon the public.” Consequently, ‘every minis- 
ter, and every member of parliament, who has 
the power to spend or save public money, should 
do his best to prevent the wants of State from 
depriving the people of the means of providing 
for their wants, and therefore economy and fru- 
gality, which are virtues in a private station, 
for their vast influence upon national happiness 
in public stations, become the most pressing of 
duties.’’?) 

What we are witnessing is far removed from 
observance of such sane and salutary counsel. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


HATEVER may be new in the order that 

follows the war, it is bound to be in the 
direction of liberty and Democracy. We believe 
that as a matter of policy Catholics have noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by taking 
their stand on the natural law of liberty. Is it 
not a fact that the Church is more free in the 
democratic countries, in the British Empire and 
in the United States, for example, than it is in 
most of the “Catholic” countries today? But 
what we claim for the Church, not only on the 
ground of its unquestionable supernatural pre- 
rogatives but on the ground of natural justice 
and liberty, we must on the same natural 
grounds be willing to accord to others. And 
Catholics should do their part in defending lib- 
erty wherever it is attacked: they should de- 
nounce and as far as possible resist persecution 
and tyranny, whether Catholics are the victims 
—or Communists, Jews or any other minority. 


The Examiner?) 


2) Quoted by Carey in “Principles of Political Econo- 
my,” Part II, Phila., 1838, pp. 342-3438. 
8) Edited and publ. by Jesuits at Bombay. 


We are talking much about outlawing war. 
Let us not delude ourselves. We, the richest 
nation in the world, the foremost exponent of 
industrialism and capitalism, through the ex- 
cesses and abuses inevitably arising from them, 
are in reality, even though unknowingly, mak- 
ing remote preparation for war. This appal- 
ling thought deserves the most searching analy- 
sis, and should make us question whether or not 
the riches of industrialism are an unqualified 
blessing to our country. 


Most REv. JoHN T. MCNICHOLAS, O.P. 
Archbishop of Cincinnati*) 


It appears, that the spectacular growth of 
urbanism of the past century and a half has 
come to at least a temporary halt . . . The de- 
cline in the birth rate in the United States and 
western Europe, the damming-up of the stream 
of immigration, the disruption of trade routes 
by wars and government control, and the bomb- 
ing of great cities from the air are all tending 
to restrict the sources of growth of great ag- 
gregations of population. 

The breakup of the large metropolitan area 
has not yet come to pass within the United 
States. The population of eight of our largest 
cities did fail to gain from 1930 to 1940, which 
was the first decade in our history in which the 
largest cities did not increase their numbers. 
However, the suburbs of these eight cities are 
still growing. Inner decay at the city’s center 
is taking place, because of the decentralizing 
trends in manufacturing, trade, religion [!], 
amusements, transportation, and utilities which 
have already been noted. A greater danger 
lurks ahead, that the whole supporting bases of 
our great metropolitan areas will be so weak- 
ened by war, high taxes, and class conflicts that 
the structure of our highly specialized urban 
society of today will begin to crack and will 
finally collapse as did the urban civilization of 


the Roman Empire. 
. see ae Homer Hoyt 


Chicago Plan Commission?) 


The British Broadcasting Commission has 
always been at the disposal of the secret rulers 
for tendencious news and talks. When they 
were trying to foist eugenics and sterilization 
on the country, the nonsense that was put over 
in the name of science was enough to make not 
only Mendel, but Galton weep, nor was the sane 
truth ever allowed to reach the air. 

Now, it appears, the B.B.C. is helping along 
the unscrupulous propaganda for the complete 
mechanization of English farming. On the 
25th of April, for instance an American who 
claimed to “farm” 96,000 acres in Montana, lec- 


1) Address delivered before Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Cath. Conference on Industrial Problems, June 20-21 
1928, Cincinnati, Ohio. é 
_*) Forces of Urban Centralization and Decentraliza- 
tion. The American Journal of Sociology, May, p. 852. 
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tured the English on their addiction to the 
horse, and urged mechanization in the best tra- 
dition of industry. 

Apart from the impertinence of any man con- 
 ditioned to Montana standards trying to teach 
English farmers, it is clear that the only appeal 
of the argument would be to those furtive cor- 
porations who wish to farm 96,000-acre units 


in England. The Cross and the Plough’) 


As Report for the Business Executive (5/1) 
puts it: “Labor is gaining victory after vic- 
tory; is making gains through wage negoti- 
ations, through Labor Board actions, through 
Supreme Court decisions.” 

Achievements of the month include favorable 
settlement of the Ford and soft-coal strikes, and 
wage increases, totaling several hundred mil- 
lion dollars (on an annual basis) in such basic 
industries as coal, steel, electrical manufactur- 
ing, farm equipment, men’s clothing, alumi- 
num and textiles, among others... 

These economic successes—despite tremen- 
dous opposition—are primarily responsible for 
such facts as the recent statement by CIO 
president Philip Murray, that its membership 
had risen by nearly a million since the conven- 
tion last November, and now stands close to 
five million. (CIO News, 5/5) 

AFL membership (in February, 1941) was 
reported at 434, million. With the members of 
the big four independent railroad unions there 
are now some 10 million members in the U. 8. 
labor movement, an all-time peak. These great 
numbers and the militant policies pursued in 
the recent period hold out hope that the labor 
movement in this country will withstand the 
war-inspired onslaught and go ahead to further 


gains. Labor Notes?) 


We live in a world which is ruled by men of 
business, and ruled therefore according to busi- 
ness men’s notions of what is good. This is 
a simple fact and it seems to me, and to the 
few who think likewise, an insufferably mon- 
strous, iniquitous and vile state of affairs. 
There is no idolatry so destructive of charity, 
so desolating; there is nothing which so certain- 
ly obscures the face of God as the desire of 
money—the root of all evil. “The root of all 
evil’?! Did I make up that phrase? No, it is the 
word of God to man. The root of all evil, the 
root. The root of all evil. And yet we, in our 
world of commerce and finance and mass-pro- 
duction, regard it as the very flower of virtue. 
We place those who have successfully amassed 
money in the highest seats of government and 
give honor to the rich as to the saints of God. 


The late ERIC GILL 
1) Organ of the Catholic Land Associations of Eng- 


land and Wales. Vol. 7, No. 4, p. 3. 
2) Labor Research Association’s Monthly. N. Y., 


Ba Volo. Niosos peal 
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FRAGMENTS 


HE secularization of American life has 
gone so far, Florence D. Cohalan states 
in the Commonweal, “that it is hard to realize 
now how great a part religion played in this 
country a century ago.” 


Misdirected consumption is a corollary of 
mass production, promoted by capital. To 
quote a case in point, the Coca Cola Company 
derives a gross revenue of $87,000,000 a year 
Bo of which $26,550,016 represents net 
profit. 


Approvingly David Cohn remarks in the At- 
lantic Monthly: “It may strike some as aston- 
ishing that North Carolina (by comparison with 
allegedly more enlightened communities) has 
13 percent of the nation’s birth-control clinics, 
although it has but 3 percent of the country’s 
population.” 


The worst disease that can be generated in 
a Catholic community is anti-clericalism, Msgr. 
Edward F. Hawks insists. The avowed here- 
tic or schismatic leaves the Church or is excom- 
municated. He is a known enemy. The anti- 
clerical poisons the atmosphere by carrying his 
hatreds right into the heart of the Church. 


The habit of the New Deal, according to 
David Lawrence, writing in the United States 
News, is “to question the motives of all who do 
not agree and yet the fixers and the contract 
negotiators who claim New Deal influence in- 
fest the national capital. The stories of big 
fees made by former officials of the New Deal 
are scandalous. Everybody in Washington 
knows them but the Republicans.” 


It is Catholic Tidings, of Los Angeles, ex- 
claims: “Back to the land! But how? Nobody 
wants to. There are millions who would take 
the dole rather than do that. And incidentally, 
we know of families ‘working’ a quarter section 
who actually have been on the bread line.” 

We agree. Desertion of the farm and un- 
willingness to return to the land are in many in- 
stances as genuine a symptom of the trend of 
civilization as birth-control. 


There is sound reasoning in the following 
statement by Mr. W. Leonard, Co-operative 
Member of Parliament for St. Rollox, Glasgow: 
“If I assess things correctly, it will not be suf- 
ficient to look upon social services as fit pay- 
ment for the theft of manhood and woman- 
hood.” 


Chain stores and bargain counters prove 
true the old German proverb: “Cheap costs a 
lot of money.” 


THE SssOnGele els 
Theory 


Nature of the State 


HE dispute is about the essential purpose 

and duty of the State. The Manchester 

or Liberal School held that the State’s work is 
to laisser faire, to let be, to hold the ring of free 
competition, and watch that the rules of the 
fight be kept by employers against employed, 
capitalist against capitalist, in their struggles 
for power and goods. The Socialist would have 
the State be responsible for everyone’s work 
and everyone’s welfare; the One Owner, the 
One Employer, the One Producer. Against 
these two errors, on the right hand and on the 
left, Pope Leo asserts the simple truth that the 


The Youth Movement 
Tomorrow Demands of Youth 


ORDS of unusual import are addressed 

to youth by Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, 
Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, in the new 
Central Bureau Free Leaflet, ‘This War 
Against the Soul of Humanity.’!) The sub- 
title of this eight-page publication in fact, is 
“A Plea for Action Addressed to Youth and Its 
Friends.” 

After devoting considerable attention to the 
present chaotic conditions existing throughout 
the world, Bishop Kelley discusses the part 
youth must play in reforming, reconstructing 
society. ‘Youth wants to shake itself free 
from itself,” the author states, ‘‘to get out of 
the prison it thinks it is in by the fact of its 
being subject to discipline. Youth forgets that 
discipline is education.” 

No attempt is made to flatter the young— 

“there has been too much of that...” Rather, 
stern words of counsel are expressed: “If youth 
is to have the task of making a better tomorrow 
we must try to make today something vastly 
different from what it is, for today pampers 
and softens youth. .. Pain and sorrow are 
part of life’s discipline and, because they are, 
they are desirable and good.” 
_ Im general, youth should “understand that it 
is _heir-apparent to a generation that has 
failed miserably, a generation that had inher- 
ited much that was good and will leave little of 
good behind it. Youth must look forward to a 
life of repairing and rebuilding.” 

To do this will not be easy, Bishop Kelley 
assures his readers. “For that it will need 
strength and wisdom and trial. To get them 
youth will have to unlearn a great many worth- 
less lessons.” 

And as tomorrow dawns, youth will be in 
command. Tomorrow will say “ ‘I have no 
choice but to trust you. You take over under 
grave handicaps, for you were brought up in 
a generation that did all it could to deceive you, 


Procedure 


ASP'OFS: T) OR Ee aa 


Action 


State is the Guardian of Rights: the union of 
all to protect the rights of each, and to promote 
the good of all. Against the Socialist, he will 
not have the State try to do the work of its 
members, of individuals, families, unions; its 
interference is to be limited by its duties—only 
what intervention is needed to safeguard rights 
and the public weal. Against the Individualist, 
he teaches positively that the State must inter- 
vene to guide the work of meeting the just 
claims of the workers; must carefully watch 
over their interests and make it its policy to in- 
duce them to become owners. 
DoM MCLAUGHLIN, O.S.B. 


to raise up vanity in you; a generation that 
gave you little spiritual direction and less of 
the discipline required to harden you for your 
task. You have been petted and entertained 
but not disciplined and forced to use your rea- 
son. Can you make up for all that? It will 
be a hard task. Pray God you may succeed.’ ” 

Tomorrow will demand, further, the author 
concludes, “ ‘the restoration of the Christian 
family to its rightful place in society, the place 
it once occupied. I demand it because the fam- 
ily is the unit of society, the proper foundation 
of the State. For that family I demand the 
home-steadying love which alone can make and 
keep it. I demand that the State refrain from 
breaking the home by unholy interference with 
the rights of parents. I demand what society 
cannot live without: the Christian family and 
the Christian fireside. I demand children and 
for them the kind of education that will fill 
their minds and hearts with lessons of virtue as 
well as knowledge. I demand that instruction 
cease to masquerade as education. I demand a 
return to public honesty and statesmen who be- 
lieve in God’s commandments and in the moral 
law. I demand such public servants for na- 
tions, States, and their smallest unit of govern- 
ment; public servants who will be the free 
choice of honest men forming an honest cit- 
izenry. I demand a return to the Gospel of 
Christ, to the ideals of the fathers of this na- 
tion, foundations on which I can build safely 
and well and which cannot be torn away by 
experimenters who are the agents of subver- 
sion. I demand peace, the peace of men of good 
will on this earth as a forerunner and symbol 
of peace eternal; peace that is born of justice 
and freedom and virtue. Can you give me these 
things necessary for the remaking of society 
and the happiness of mankind?’ ” 

Truly, great demands. But youth must find 
solutions to the problems proposed if it is to be 
faithful to its purpose in life, something the 
vanishing generation has not been. 
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The Corporative Order 


First Steps 

, i ‘HE corporative order, as conceived by 
Catholic sociologists, is basically federa- 
tive. It probably flourishes best in a Federal 
State. Wherever royalty had formerly suc- 
ceeded in establishing a strong centralized pow- 
er, as in France and Spain, and under some- 
what different conditions in England, the guilds 
and other organizations of a corporative nature 
languished. The corporative order survived 
longest in Germany, largely because the numer- 
ous Free Cities and small principalities, whose 
constitutions provided for a Sténdeordnung, 
permitted it to survive. 

It would seem that in France Region- 
alism, which is intended to re-establish 
both the ancient provinces and their self-gov- 
ernment, will play its part in introducing the 
corporative order in the proposed New France. 
A wireless to the New York Times, published 
in the financial section of that daily on Aug. 
18th, speaks of the ideas expressed by Paul 
Charvin, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Lyons, and now Secretary of Sup- 
plies. On assuming office he indicated his in- 
tention to fall back upon regional organization. 
The French supply system has been disrupted, 
according to this report, not only because of 
transport difficulties but largely because Paris 
formerly served as a distributing center for the 
whole nation, and with the country divided in- 
to two zones, the old capital no longer could 
serve that purpose. Hence, an endeavor is now 


Social Reform 


Regarding Cells 
HE accusation raised by Christopher Hol- 
lis, writing in the Tablet, of London, that 
there is little enthusiasm among American Ca- 
tholics for any positive action, as against their 
tendency to ‘‘vaguely and conveniently de- 
nounce as ‘Communistic’ all sorts of reforms,”’ 
could not apply to the members of the C. V. had 
they wholeheartedly followed the directions of 
their leaders of thirty and forty years ago. Both 
the Volksverein, founded in 1901, which sur- 
vived only for a few years, and the present Cen- 
tral Bureau were founded with the intention 
in mind of granting our members a deeper in- 
sight and knowledge into the ideas, currents 
and forces which were changing the structure 
and contours of American society. 

Unfortunately, repeated urgings to concern 
themselves with these matters have not met 
with a wholehearted response on the part of the 
many. It has always been the few who entered 
into the plans developed by the Committee on 
Social Action and National Conventions, many 
of which found expression in resolutions and 

recommendations. 
In more recent years we have, to cite an 
instance, recommended the formation of cells 
for the purpose of social study and discussion. 
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to be made to adapt distribution to the chief 
centers of each region and to make every region 
as nearly independent as possible, at least in 
the matter of essential food supplies. In other 
words, after centuries of centralization France 
may now enter on an era of decentralization, 
in accordance with the ideas of the regionalists, 
who have for fifty years promoted the demand 
for self-government for provinces and com- 
munes. 

According to the same wireless to the New 
York Times, Marshal Pétain’s broadcast, made 
during the first week in August, contained the 
declaration of intention to break the power of 
the trusts. “This pronouncement means,” says 
the author of the communication, Fernand 
Maroni, ‘that the government not necessarily 
intends to do away with the trusts so much as 
to force them to serve the interests of the com- 
munity instead of endeavoring, as in the past, 
to dictate the conduct of affairs. Instead of 
giving way to the desire of the government, 
these big business interests, the Marshal indi- 
cated, have sought to maintain their power by 
introducing their agents into the newly organ- 
ized Committees for Professional Organization, 
which are to form the cornerstone of the eco- 
nomic structure of the reorganized State.’ 

It would seem, therefore, that existing trusts 
in France are to act as units in the corporative 
order with the obligation to promote the com- 
mon good. It is thus, step by step, a new order 
may be evolved. 


But very little has been accomplished in this 
direction, despite the fact that such cells hold 
the promise of success, for reasons outlined in 
the last annual report of the Catholic Truth As- 
sociation of St. Joseph’s College at Trichino- 
poly, India. It is stated that the six study 
clubs run by the C. T. A. were divided into 
smaller groups called cells. “The cell idea is 
taken from biology,” the report continues; ‘‘as 
in nature so also in artificial associations of 
men a big body cannot function efficiently ex- 
cept in terms of the units of which it is com- 
posed. The more united and active the cells, 
the better the whole organism. This is true of 
apostolic associations, sodalities, clubs, guilds, 
no less than of political assemblies and parties. 
One of the chief reasons why so many of our 
Catholic organizations do so little beyond an 
occasional “conference” or ‘“‘congress” and an 
annual display of fireworks, is that they are too 
large and heterogeneous for effective action. 
The resolutions they take are too vast and gen- 
eral for execution or control; and even the 
most zealous of the members who spoke or 
voted for them soon feel that it is impossible 
to carry them out, and, (what is worse) there 
is little initiative to carry them out. This is 
mostly because these resolutions are not de- 
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tailed enough or practical enough for immedi- 
ate execution. And a resolution which cannot 
or is not immediately put into practice soon 
loses its motive force; while a resolution which 
does not focus the rays of conviction and emo- 
tion on one clearly perceived object is psycho- 
logically valueless.” 

We have attempted to meet these objections 
by publishing the resolutions within a few days 
after adoption by annual conventions of the C. 
V. Having appeared in Catholic papers, they 
are ultimately printed in the shape of a bro- 
chure, the secretary of each society affiliated 
with the C. V. obtaining a copy with the re- 
quest to make their reading and discussion a 
part of the winter’s program of his organiza- 
tion. A number of societies comply with this 
request; others pay no attention whatsoever to 
these instructions. In the end we discover an 
inert mass of Catholic laymen, to whom Chris- 
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topher Hollis’ accusation applies, that Ameri- 
can Catholics lack enthusiasm “for any positive 
action.” 

Hence, let us repeat our oft-expressed 
opinion regarding the necessity of organizing 
cells for the purpose of studying and discussing 
the great problems of the day, in order that 
American Catholics may contribute their share 
toward the inevitable reorganization of society. 
A cell should consist of no more than ten mem- 
bers, well-knit among themselves and led by a 
capable and active member who summons meet- 
ings and conducts them and organizes the de- 
tails of work for each member. According to 
our Indian source, this method of organization 
is also practiced by the Legion of Mary, “and 
other very live modern Catholic associations.” 
In fact, the Examiner, of Bombay, considers 
cells “an excellent opportunity for training in 
the lay apostolate.” 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 


The Work Goes On 


ESPITE the vicissitudes of war, we have 

in recent months furnished an interested 
party in England with information on credit 
unions. We have been told: 

“IT most gladly seize the kind offer you have made 
to send me a small supply of the Free Leaflets for dis- 
tribution; I am sure I could do a lot of good by send- 
ing them on to those who are interested in trying to 
set up credit unions over here; we shall certainly need 
something like that after this war.” 


Having stated that particularly the leaflets 
on “Credit Unions in Parishes” and “The Par- 
ish Credit Union—Organization and Opera- 
tion” were needed in England, the writer de- 
clares: 

“So many people say ‘But can you give us an idea as 
how to start up, or organize one of these Unions?’ I 
know a parish priest up north who is very keen on the 
idea and I am going to send him the leaflets you have 
furnished me with, although I hate parting with them 


in case the next lot pay a visit to the bottom of the 
sea on their way over.” 


The Government of Mysore, India, having 
promulgated certain rules for the conduct of 
co-operatives, a writer in the Madras Journal 
of Co-operation offers the following pertinent 
objections: 

“It cannot be denied by the Government that the co- 
operative movement can succeed only to the extent to 
which the co-operators are trained in working out their 
principles and policies themselves on co-operative lines. 
Those who believe that a strong hand at the top, as- 
sisted by loyal assistance and armed with the power 
derived from rules framed by the Government, can 
bring about results expected from co-operation, will 
meet with nothing but disappointment.” 

The correctness of these contentions will be 
admitted by all who know what really profits 
co-operators and co-operation. The same writ- 
er points to a danger of a grave nature which 
may threaten not merely co-operative endeavors 
but even democracy itself, when he says: 


“Rules when they are found to have failed to yield 
the expected results, have the tendency to multiply 
themselves, as we have been seeing in the case of co- 
operation; but multiplicity of rules does not bring about 
the reformation of the co-operators, which alone is the 
solution for the betterment of the movement... .” 

Write laws instead of rules, and the case fits 
conditions prevailing in our country today. 
While all of us know that multiplicity of laws 
does not bring about the reformation of men 
and conditions, politicians keep on multiplying 
them although experience has proven the very 
laws they adopted last year or the year before 


useless or worse. 


The Umatilla Reclamation project in Uma- 
tilla County, Oregon, is referred to as “the most 
completely organized community for co-opera- 
tive marketing in the United States’ by the 
Oregon marketing authorities. Eighty percent 
of the farmers on the project and in the Her- 
miston area are members of one or more pro- 
ducer-owned and controlled co-operative asso- 
ciations. This record compares favorably with 
that established by Denmark. 


“Thus in this rural community of irrigated farms,” 
declares William L. Teutsch, writing on the “Umatilla 
Farm Co-operatives” in the Reclamation Era, “every 
major commodity produced finds its outlet to market 
through a producer-owned and controlled association. 
Likewise, in substantial measure, the products which 
farmers must use, even including credit, can be ob- 
tained through a producers-owned association. It is a 
situation so unique in the entire Pacific Northwest that 
I sought the answer from the local pioneers and lead- 
ers in this co-operative movement as to why such prog- 
ress had been made in the Hermiston area. A summary 
of the answers to this question, if these can be summa- 
rized, would. go like this: 

Economic necessity forced us into co-operation in 
order to remain here and have for our families more 
of the good things of life, with a resultant higher stan- 
dard of living. The results are evident in individual 
and community betterment.’ 1) 


T) This journal is published b 
mation, Wash. published by the Bureau of Recla- 
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Promoting Labor’s Welfare 


A Neglected Obligation 


N outstanding promoter of workers’ edu- 

*% cation in England, Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, refers in his autobiographical volume, 
“The Trodden Road,” to a fundamental policy 
introduced to the movement by that extraordi- 
nary group of men to whom co-operation owes 
so much. Mr. Mansbridge writes: 

“In 1844 the weaver pioneers of the Co-operative 
Movement at Rochdale, although it was not legal to do 
So, decided to allot 2% percent of their surplus funds, 
ordinarily distributed in dividends, to the high purpose 
of educating their members in industrial and social mat- 
ters.”1) 

As the author of these lines so correctly 
states: “This decision was historic, because 
every health Co-operative Society since has fol- 
lowed the example of the pioneers.” 

_ But does this apply to the co-operative so- 
cieties of our country? We do not believe they 
have generally done so. Particularly does this 
seem true of co-operatives operated by produc- 
ers, let’s say of fruit, to name an example. 
Moreover, credit unions which, after all, are 
merely what-their German and French name 
declares them to be, co-operative peoples banks, 
have likewise thus far done little or nothing to 
promote education among their members. All 
around, the profit motive exerts too great an 
influence over the mind even of American co- 
operators, although it should be the least and 
last of all considerations to be taken into ac- 
count. 

The same book contains a few significant 
paragraphs, quoted from an article written by 
Mr. Mansbridge for the University Eatension 
Journal, and published in its January issue, 
1903: 


“Democracy is suffering from a hard veneer, which 


Rural Problems 


Rural Social Study 


ORTY priests from 12 dioceses located in 

eight Midwestern States gathered in At- 
chison, Kan., on July 21-31 to attend the Ca- 
tholic Rural Life School. The meetings took 
place in St. Benedict’s College. 

Three general topics were considered during 
the course: the philosophy of rural life, the 
Farm Security Administration and the co-oper- 
ative movement. Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, 
executive secretary of the Natl. Cath. Rural 
Life Conference, analyzed Catholic Rural Life 
objectives and their effect on the family, the 
person, the Church and the nation. Dr; Paul 
Vogt, of the Department of Agriculture, served 
as the principal discussion leader. 

Dr. J. J. Quigley, of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Omaha, Nebr., explained the na- 
ture of that body, while Rev. John Rawe, SU 
of New York, outlined the Catholic philosophy 
of rural life. Processes of water conservation 

1) Loc. cit., London, 1940, p. 50. 
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elementary education, misused, has laid upon it. True 
education directly induces thought, which permeates the 
whole Society, and is the direct opposite of veneer. An 
education which merely promotes an unthinking absorp- 
tion of facts, however numerous, places men more at 
the mercy of the opinion of the hour, however irre- 
sponsible, and renders them more susceptible to flights 
of mere rhetoric. Democracy is in this parlous condi- 
tion. The veneer is upon it—a veneer which looks wise 
but makes no real contribution to the common thought; 
which induces tasks too great for its narrow capacity; 
which encourages fools and retards angels.” 

This criticism is certainly applicable to what 
is called elementary education in our country 
and also to the press. Thoughtful Americans 
will agree also with this Englishman’s opinion 
that ‘“‘the operation of wise and free education 
upon Democracy would cause it to be a historic, 
contemplative, and expressive whole, its indi- 
vidual members sustained and controlled by the 
spirit of the whole body, its leaders in the van.” 
Having referred to the tendency of British la- 
bor to act politically, to strive for representa- 
tion in the Parliament and on municipal coun- 
cils, wise Mr. Mansbridge continues: 


“Tf it be admitted, reasonably enough, that working- 
men, as they stand, should be represented on govern- 
ing bodies, it must also be admitted that lack of think- 
ing power in the rank and file tends to nullify the good 
effect of such representation, however capable the rep- 
resentatives themselves.”’2) 

This statement should be seriously pondered, 
and that not merely by the members of organ- 
ized labor in our country. Catholics too should 
consider the importance of fitting themselves 
for the tasks self-government necessarily im- 
poses on the citizens of any Democracy. Cath- 
olic societies of every kind, particularly those 
consisting of workingmen, but also parish 
credit unions, should not overlook or neglect 
their educational obligations. 


were discussed by Mr. George Knapp, of Tope- 
ka, Kan.; these have been made necessary, the 
speaker declared, because of rising tempera- 
tures and decreasing rainfall in the Midwest- 
ern area. 

Other speakers included Mr. Roy Wilson, on 
the AAA, Mr. L. E. Willoughby, on soil con- 
servation, and T. R. Reitz, on the Midwestern 
shelter belt. These speakers were all from 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Farming is something more than a means 
of livelihood. It is a way of life, almost a re- 
ligion. Its rewards are not material. It can- 
not be treated on a purely business basis, or 
exploited only for gain. If regarded merely as 
a business, it rapidly degenerates into “land- 
mining,” with the lamentable results that are 
already apparent in the United States, Canada, 
Russia, the Argentine, and even in some parts 
of England. 

2) Jbid., p. 48. 
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A mine, a mill, or a machine is a lifeless 
thing, to be thrown away when done with. But 
the green earth lives, and is ever grateful for 
kind treatment. One cannot do too much for 
her. Her service is hard, and her monetary re- 
ward scanty. But those who have felt her 
great heart beat will prefer poverty with her 
to riches elsewhere. In the words of “Ai,’ 
their heart is wrapped within their mother’s 
breast. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE: Generally an incor- 
porated association organized to facilitate com- 
modity trading by and among its members. It 
is designed to make buying and selling open and 
competitive and is distinguished by the fact 
that trading is ordinarily carried on by means 
of samples and defined grades and by the trans- 
fer of “receipts” as good delivery. The oldest 
commodity exchange in the United States is the 
Chicago Board of Trade, organized in 1848. 
Commonly, exchanges are intended to promote 
trade in grains, livestock, cotton, eggs, butter, 
coffee, sugar, hides, metals, silks, rubber, poul- 
try, ete. 


COMMUNISM: A system of social organiza- 
tion requiring that all goods be held in com- 
mon; hence opposed to private property. Strict- 
ly, the extreme or Marxian form of Socialism 
(q. v.). Communism teaches and pursues a 
twofold aim: ‘Merciless class warfare and 
complete abolition of private ownership” (Pius 
XI). As applied to Soviet Russia, the term 
is Synonymous with Bolshevism (q. v.). 


COMMUNIST MANIFESTO: The document is- 
sued by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in 
1848, setting forth the broad principles and 
ideas underlying the modern, evolutionary form 
of Communism. The Manifesto is regarded as 
the foundation on which present-day Commun- 
ism as well as the school of historic material- 
ism are based. 


COMPACTS, INTERSTATE: Agreements be- 
tween States concerning such matters of joint 
importance as bridges, rivers, water rights, etc. 
Sometimes these are tacit agreements, more 
often written, as when two States legislate 
separately upon the same point. The trend for 
the Federal Government to interest itself in 
such compacts is increasing. 


COMPANY UNIONS: Labor unions organized 
by the employers, generally with the intention 
of opposing or displacing independent union- 
ism. The plans for company unions are either 
prepared by the management and put into oper- 
ation by order of the company, or are presented 
by the management to the employees for ap- 
proval. As a rule, the company union is oper- 
ated through elected representatives of the em- 
ployees’ association, who submit their decisions 
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Every true farmer is a double trustee—for 
the land itself, and for posterity. To carry out 
his trusteeship his tenure must be secure. 


The yeoman farmer’s holding represents 
the lives of his forefathers. And it is the 
heritage of his children. These are amongst 
the things that town-bred people do not under- 
stand, and badly need to learn. 


Masor PATRICK HEFFERNAN, M.D. 


and petitions to the management or its dele- 
gated representatives. More recently labor has 
been helped to oppose the company union 
through Federal and State legislation. 


CONCORDAT: In general, any type of agree- 
ment. As used today, the term is restricted to 
an agreement between the Catholic Church and 
a State. Most often the State in question is 
one at least nominally Catholic. A concordat is 
usually concerned with such questions as recog- 
nition of the Catholic citizens’ rights, binding 
force of canon laws (with respect to marriage, 
etc.), election of archbishops and _ bishops, 
schools, support of the Church, civil allegiance 
of Catholics to the Government, etc. 


CONFEDERALISM: The principle underlying 
the uniting or leaguing together, the contract- 
ing between two or more persons, groups, or 
States for mutual support or joint action of any 
kind. It is the principle which unites the 48 
States of our country in the Federal Union. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT: The type of 
rule separating the executive from the legisla- 
tive branches of government, making each in- 
dependent of the other. The term is employed 
to differentiate between this kind of govern- 
ment and that by cabinets. The best example 
of congressional government is the United 
States, where the system of checks and balances 
ies operated since the foundation of the coun- 

ry. 

CONSERVATISM: As regards politics, it signi- 
fies the tendency to maintain the status quo. 
More broadly, conservatism connotes a respect 
for authority or tradition, opposition to un- 
proved innovations in the social or moral or- 
der. A true conservative, no matter what his 
political or economic status, looks with suspic- 
ion on change for change sake. Conservatism 
is the middle ground between Liberalism or 
radicalism and reactionism. 


CONSUMPTION: The use of wealth produced 
So as to satisfy men’s wants. When such utility 
consists in the immediate maintenance of hu- 
man lite—-tor food, clothing, recreation, ete.— 
the wealth is spent. It may also consist in the 
retention and enjoyment of goods, destroyed 
only by the gradual processes of natural decay, 
e.g., art objects. However, the first use is by 
far the more common. ; 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


B[e° meet the needs of England’s Catholic 
refugees, the Catholic Truth Society has 
published prayer books in Polish, Czechish, 
French and Flemish, in addition to Choix de 
Cantiques, a selection of French hymns. 
A Catechism in French and in Flemish, for the use 


of refugee children, sponsored by the Catholic War 
Refugee Committee, is in preparation. 


UNDER the direction of the Catholic Chari- 

ties of Johnstown, Pa., a survey of living 
and recreational conditions among the Negro 
residents of this district will be undertaken, as 
a basis for a program of improvement of the 
existing situation. 

_ Florence Hornback, dean of the school of social ser- 
vice, Xavier University, New Orleans, will conduct the 
survey, with the active assistance of a group of stu- 
dents from Pennsylvania State College and the co-oper- 


ation of a committee of Johnstown men of all races 
and creeds. 


AN appeal issued by the Missionary Society 

of St. Patrick, Kiltegan, Eire, asks for 
some young Irish doctors to volunteer for a few 
years’ work as medical officers in the Mission 
Fields. In the African district under the care 
of the St. Patrick’s Missionary Society the 
work of the Church is being greatly retarded 
by lack of skilled medical men. 


At the start of the war, the German Catholic doctors 
who worked there were arrested. The natives, when 
sick, have now to depend upon the doctors attached to 
the non-Catholic missionary societies. The Leper 
Colony, which was to be entrusted by the State to St. 
Patrick’s Society, is now in danger of being handed 
over to others. 


URING 1940 the Catholic Truth Society of 
India printed or reprinted 81,210 booklets, 
tracts and handbills, an increase of 13 percent 
over 1939. It circulated to its members 43,100 
items, an increase of 10 percent; it sold 51,000 
items, an increase of 44 percent; and it distrib- 
uted free 7,600 items, almost double the amount 
of the previous year. There was a small de- 
cline in membership, which now is of 945 pay- 
ing members, but there is a cash surplus of Rs. 
809 over 1939. 


Twelve different writers—religious and _ secular 
priests and laymen—produced in 1940 fourteen new 
tracts for the C. T. S.. Two of the tracts—“The Holy 
Hour of Adoration” and “Are You an All-round Catho- 
lic?” have already appeared in a second edition. 


OME 200 delegates from various Canadian 
Catholic youth organizations gathered at St. 
Joseph’s University, Memramcook, N. B., in the 
early part of August for the second annual 
Summer School of the Canadian Catholic Youth 
Union. 

At the opening meeting Rev. J. Arthur Burns, dio- 
cesan director of the C. Y. O. in St. John’s, N. B., and 
diocesan chaplain, spoke on “Principles of Leadership.” 
Giving credit to the organizations which are already at 
work, he said, “Thank God for our J.O.C. (Jeunesse 
Ouvriere Catholique) and our C.Y.O. (Catholic Youth 
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Organization) which has produced such wonderful, 
zealous souls amidst the environment of this modern 
paganism. Slowly, but surely they are winning a foot- 
hold.’ Mr. Markland Smith (J.1.C., Montreal) ad- 
upeeeee the French speaking delegates on the same 
ubject. 


ONE of the most hope-inspiring signs of the 
— present is the growing number of organiza- 
tions devoted to Catholic Action and auxiliary 
activities, now to be found in all parts of the 
world. Thus, according to the Southern Cross, 
of Cape Town, the Catholic Federation of the 
Transvaal Vicariate has now been incorporated 
as a non-profit concern under the Companies 
Act of the Union of South Africa. In terms of 
the memorandum of association wide provisions 
are made entitling the company to engage in 
numerous activities, including the promotion of 
a Catholic library and the publication of Catho- 
lic books, pamphlets and periodicals. 
_ The General Council of the Federation is the govern- 
ing body of the company and the directive honorary 
members are Bishop D. O’Leary, O.M.I., (president) and 
a vice-president who shall be a priest nominated from 
time to time by the Bishop to act as his representative. 
The articles also provide for the nomination by the 
Bishop of a number of priests and not more than 20 lay 
members. In addition, certain affiliated Catholic asso- 
ciations are entitled to appoint two representatives to 
the Council and the ordinary members of the company 
are entitled to appoint one representative for each hun- 


dred members. All priests in the Vicariate are honor- 
ary members. 


CO-OPERATION 


(THERE were, in 1940, 62 co-operative asso- 

ciations of various kinds operating in Nova 
Scotia, with a total membership of 11,721, ac- 
cording to the annual report submitted by the 
superintendent of co-operative associations for 
the provincial government, which has just been 
completed. Of the 62 organizations, 39 were 
co-operative stores, 16 were fishermen’s organ- 
izations, and seven were of a miscellaneous 
character. 


There was an increase in all organizations of 10 per- 
cent in membership. Five new co-op stores were open- 
ed, but a loss of four fishermen’s co-ops, due largely 
to conditions in the fishing industry resulting from the 
war, is noted. Business done by all co-operative organ- 
izations for 1940 totalled $3,191,303, compared with 
$2,964,832 in 1939. Of this the stores alone had a total 
business turnover of $2,817,000. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


ig is in the annual report of the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for the fiscal year from April 1, 1940, to March 
31, 1941, the Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
Frank J. O’Malley, states: “I am greatly 
pleased to report that there has been a decrease 
in juvenile delinquency during the past year. 
I feel that the activities of the Youth Common- 
wealth, Inc., better known as the Youth Center, 
have served as an important factor in making it 
possible to offer this statement.” 


The Youth Center referred to is a project which was 
fostered and is maintained by the efforts of the Grand 
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Rapids Police Department. It is not financed at pub- 
lic expense, no funds are appropriated from tax money 
to operate this community house. Expenses are cov- 
ered by various functions arranged and supervised by 
the Police Department, with the assistance of a few 
interested citizens. The undertaking was founded with 
the intention of furnishing underprivileged children the 
opportunity for wholesome recreation under. competent 
supervision, and to provide them with facilities to ac- 
quire the fundamentals of certain crafts. Superintend- 
ent of Police O’Malley was a moving spirit in this 
noble enterprise. 


PERSONALIA 


R ECENT issues of French papers are said 
by the Catholic Herald, of London, to throw 
light on the position of Paul Claudel, France’s 
great Catholic poet and diplomat. In January 
of this year Claudel announced his support of 
Pétain. His praise was restricted to Vichy’s in- 
ternal policy, and his only pronouncement on 
foreign policy was made in March when he ex- 
pressed his pleasure that America, “which had 
not understood France at the time of the Ar- 
mistice,” now realized the work accomplished 
in the country by Pétain and “has given France 
back in its entirety her precious friendship.” 

In his statement in support of Pétain he stated that 
he could not but approve the removal of “the scourges 
of France—Free-masonry, alcoholism, divorce, anti- 
Christian policy, sectarian education, and professional 
parliamentarianism.” On the basis of Claudel’s literary 


leadership there has developed in Vichy, France, a 
Claudel cult analogous to the Péguy cult. 


PROTECTION OF THE F'AMILY 


RESIDENT VARGAS of Brazil has signed 
a decree-law establishing the National 
Commission on Family Protection, to be com- 
posed of seven members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, four of whom will represent the Ministries 
of Justice and the Interior, Education and 
Health, Labor, Industry and Commerce, and the 
Treasury, respectively. The duties of the com- 
mission are to draft bills to carry out provi- 
sions of the Constitution relative to family pro- 
tection, and to prepare the Family Statute, 
which will embody the principles underlying 
the national policy relative to the family. 

The commission will consider, among other matters, 
means of facilitating marriage; the establishment of 
family subsidies; liberal credit for home purchase; aid 
to expectant mothers, for children and adolescents; em- 
ployment preference in public and private enterprise 
for heads of families; special benefits for large fami- 
lies; provision of proper food and education for chil- 
dren of poor families; and taxes on single persons and 


childless couples, to provide revenue for measures to 
protect the family. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


WIth total assets, as of May 31, the Central 
Credit Union of Michigan had on loan 

$111,232.42 to individuals on the date men- 

tioned. Credit unions were indebted to the cen- 

tral institution for $5,180.12. 

; Part of the assets of this Central Credit Union were 

in shares of other credit unions, $19,390. Since the be- 


ginning of the year and up to May 81st it had received 
$1033.17 in dividends from these unions. 
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COMPULSORY PRICES 


N O less than seven bills proposing to amend 
the milk control system of Pennsylvania 
were introduced in this year’s Legislature of 
the State. Consequently, a babel of opinions 
arose, which brought the Grange in that State 
to the fore. The organization is particularly 
opposed to the intention of compulsory price- 
fixing on milk, while it favors the development 
of strong co-operative milk marketing associa- 
tions for the protection of the producers’ inter- 
est and the transfer to the State Department of 
Agriculture of many of the powers now vested 
in the Milk Control Commission. 

The Pennsylvania Grange has held steadfastly to the 
position that “Fixing of milk prices by government au- 
thority will never work successfully and can be justi- 
fied only as an emergency measure. Farmers must be 


assured of the cost of milk production plus a reasonable 
profit on their investment.” 


CONSUMPTION OF SURPLUS COTTON 


F the various schemes conducted under Gov- 
ernment auspices to supply the needs of the 
necessitous none seems to have proven more 
practical than mattress-making. The following 
account from Malheur County, Oregon, shows 
what has been accomplished here and there the 
country over. Under the supervision of the 
county agent a mattress-making program was 
set up for the benefit of those farmers in the 
county whose net incomes were under $500 in 
the calendar year 1940, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and the Oregon State College Ex- 
tension Service co-operating. Cotton and tick- 
ing were furnished by the Surplus Commodity 
Corporation, together with instructions, on 
payment of $1.25 per mattress to cover the cost 
of incidentals. 
At the end of May two carloads of cotton had been 


delivered, a third was on order and approximately 750 
mattresses were completed. 


TRAINING FoR RURAL WORK 


‘THE Rural Missions Co-operating Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America is making arrangements for 
two special one-year training courses for mis- 
Slonaries on furlough and under appointment. 
The first is a special one-year rural training 
course to be held at Cornell University for the 
school year September, 1941, to June, 1942. The 
course of study has been worked out with the 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. It is designed for newly ap- 
pointed missionaries going into rural work but 
without special training in this field and for 
misslonaries on furlough with experience and 
responsibility for rural work. 
The second is a special one- i 
Family Life Rducsiees Wie rat Ounce re ne ane 
en at Cornell and will cover the same ground as the 
Special course described above. This will be followed 
by six weeks at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, for 
courses in Home and Family Life, Education, Child 


Care and Training, Parent Education and Family Coun- 
selling. 
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SOCIAL STUDY 


“THE Social Science Department of Antioch 

College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, will open 
three courses on the Co-operative Movement in 
the fall as follows: 

“The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement,” an intro- 
ductory course dealing with the general history, theory 
and philosophy of Co-operation; “Planning, Manage- 
ment and Financing of Co-operatives,’ a practical 
course In conjunction with jobs in Co-ops; and “World 
Policies; Imperialism and Co-operative Democracy.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


DESPITE the war, the Church Union Asso- 
elation for Church Social Action (Angli- 
can) conducted the Seventeenth Summer School 
of Sociology at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, late 
in July. 
Subject: “The Future of the Urban Community,” 
discussed under the following heads: “The Function of 
the Town in a Culture”; “The Functions of Industry in 


a Town,” and the “Functions of the Church in an Ur- 
ban Community.” 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


O learn the facts about farm labor, Coun- 

try Gentleman sent inquiries to nearly 100 
well-placed sources of information in leading 
farm States. Two-thirds of the replies report- 
ed a present or prospective shortage of labor 
on the farms in those localities. Yet the Gov- 
ernment, according to official figures prevailing 
at the time the article was written, is still car- 
rying 1,496,963 on WPA rolls—a total bigger 
than our Army. The President recently recom- 
mended an appropriation of $875,000,000 to 
carry on the WPA during the coming year. The 
Government is also supporting other subsidized 
activities that divert potential labor from both 
defense and farming. 


“These inconsistent facts simply do not make sense,” 
remarks the monthly quoted. “Taken on their best 
face, they indicate botchy administration of the nation’s 
affairs at a critical time. Not only are the Govern- 
ment’s policies inconsistent, but those of WPA seem to 
be also.” 


GRADING OF CANNED GOODS 


FEW things are said to have excited the can- 

ning trade as did the news last summer that 
two California packers had voluntarily sub- 
mitted their products to A-B-C grading under 
a new constant-inspection plan of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. At the end of last year, the plan 
was in operation in three other plants, one in 
Florida, one in Michigan, and one in New York. 
Altogether more than 200 firms, mostly in Ca- 
lifornia, stronghold of the industry, have ap- 
plied for the service, which will permit them to 
label their goods “U.S. Grade A,” “U.S. Grade 
B” or “U. S. Grade C.” But the majority of 
the applicants are small operators. 


While it is expected a few more canneries will be 
accepted for the continuous inspection and grading, 
most of the others will content themselves with mak- 
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ing labels more informative along the lines recom- 
mended by the National Canners Association. “Flossy” 
descriptions are giving way to specific declarations as 
to texture, color, firmness, and sugar content. Many 
canners have felt all along that such descriptions would 
meet the consumer demand for information better than 
unqualified government grades. The Department of 
Agriculture has long approved such informative label- 
ing but as an addition to rather than a substitute for 
A-B-C grading. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


CALIFORN IA fruit growers and canners in 
1929 discovered there was enough fruit on 
the trees to pack 18,000,000 cases of peaches. 
Twice before there had been 14,000,000 cases 
packed, but never had more than_ 13,300,000 
been shipped in any one season. To meet the 
situation a voluntary agreement was evolved to 
limit the pack to 13,000,000 cases and to com- 
pensate growers for their unused fruit. Accord- 
ingly, $20 a ton was paid for delivered fruit 
and $13 (from a fund contributed to by all 
the canners) for the unharvested crop. 
Although the plan succeeded in limiting the pack to 
13,000,000 cases, only 11,000,000 cases were shipped, so 
that when the scheme was repeated in 1931 prices were 
lowered to $14.50 a ton for delivered fruit and $8.50 
for unharvested. As acreage was increasing also, it 
was decided to add a tree-pulling program by paying 
an additional $2.50 a ton for the fruit in orchards which 
the growers would agree to uproot. This brought some 
results but not enough to make any great change. Con- 
sequently, stablization of prices was resorted to; this 
scheme also collapsed, and then others were tried. In 
recent months the Anti-trust Division of the Depart- 


ment of Justice has investigated food price controls on 
the Pacific Coast. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


CCORDING to the American Association 

for Social Security’s annual survey of ac- 
tivities of the country’s 51 unemployment insur- 
ance administrations, funds at the end of last 
year had a reserve of more than $1,800,000,000. 
This is almost half a billion dollars more than 
the total spent on unemployment insurance from 
1938-40, according to the association’s report 
in a recent issue of Social Security, its month- 
ly bulletin. “Thus, instead of increasing the 
purchasing power of the masses through bene- 
fit payments, nearly two billion dollars were re- 
moved from direct purchasing power in the 
past five years.” 


On the other hand, unemployment figures from 25 of 
the 51 administrations showed that in 15 of them more 
than half of the workers exhausted their benefits be- 
fore they found jobs, and in seven States more than 
two-thirds of the workers were in that plight. Despite 
the rise in industrial activity, the 51 jurisdictions paid 
a total of $519,945,914 in benefits in 1940, about $90,- 
000,000 more than in 1939. About 28,000,000 workers 
were covered. 

The average payment totaled $100.15 annually last 
year, compared with $84.24 in 1939. Only 61 cents of 
every $1 collected for unemployment insurance in 1940 
was paid out in benefits, the association’s report con- 
tinues, and in 30 of the 51 jurisdictions, weekly checks 
averaged less than $10 as compensation for total un- 
employment, while in seven States the weekly check 
averaged less than $7. 


HISTORICAL@ STUDIES ANDES Sei 


REV. SIMON SAENDERL, C.8s.R., 
INDIAN MISSIONARY 


i 


ERMAN Catholics are in a particularly 

sad condition as regards lack of priests,” 

Fr. Sdnderl wrote on Aug. 28, 1832, 
after completing a trip from New York to Cin- 
cinnati and thence to Detroit. ‘For,’ he de- 
clared, “it is extremely difficult for the com- 
mon people to learn English. Although they 
may, in some instances, have lived in America 
for many years, they are unable to express 
themselves in English and hence are often 
compelled to wait many years until a Ger- 
man-speaking priest comes along and gives 
them an opportunity to make their Easter con- 
fession. Every day since my arrival in Detroit 
Germans have come to see me who have not 
been to confession for years, only because they 
could find no German-speaking priests. Ger- 
man Catholics are so numerous here that we 
preach every Sunday in German, to their great 
satisfaction. They are sorry we do not estab- 
lish ourselves in this area immediately. The 
people flock here from nearby Canada and the 
backwoods to make their confessions. Young 
people of sixteen and often older have never 
gone to confession or received Holy Com- 
munion; I instruct and prepare them for the 
reception of both sacraments and for eventual 
confirmation. 

“A few days ago an old man, born in Penn- 
sylvania, was brought to me, as he wished to 
become a Catholic. When I asked to what de- 
nomination he belonged he said he had not been 
baptized, nor had he received any instruction 
in the Christian religion. Such is the condition 
of the Germans in America! This man will be 
baptized within a few days and will receive 
confirmation. 

“The condition of the Indians is different. 
They are numerous in the territory of Michi- 
gan but not in the State of Ohio. The policy of 
the Government of North America has always 
been to push these naturally kind-hearted peo- 
ple, whether by force or other means, beyond 
the borders of the United States, and to thrust 
them back into the woods west of the Missis- 
sippi. A government naturally cannot favor 
subjects who leave the land uncultivated, and 
orders by the Government cannot induce these 
nomads to cultivate the land like civilized peo- 
ple. The liberty-loving Indians believe them- 
Selves degraded by such labor. Whenever re- 
ligion has not changed the Indian’s mind, hunt- 
ing is his chief occupation ; only the women raise 
some corn with which to make bread, while the 
men furnish the meat. Whenever they marry, 
in fact, a contract is drawn up demanding that 
the man provide the meat and the woman the 
bread. As more white people settle in the 
neighborhood, the woods are cleared and 


burned, to prepare the land for cultivation. 
Obviously, as the woods diminish the game 
also dwindles and thus the principal foodstuff 
of the Indians disappears. The Government 
employs this means, together with war and 
purchase, to despoil these poor natives of their 
possessions and push them beyond the Missis- 
sippi; this was lately done to the Sauk and 
Winnebago tribes in the Northwest Territory. 

“As a consequence, one tribe after another 
has migrated, so that in the oldest States of the 
country hardly any Indians are to be found. 
With the passing of the Jesuits Christianity 
vanished from these immense districts, and 
with the passing of Christianity even the tribes 
themselves disappeared. Thus the remnant of 
the Illinois Indians, for instance, numbers 
barely twenty souls, while the Relations of the 
Jesuits tell us that this tribe in the seventeenth 
century numbered as many as 40,000 souls. 
Hence, modern missions must see to it that as 
Christianity is propagated these great evils 
are checked. Also that the number of mission- 
aries and the means whereby to establish re- 
ligious institutions may be multiplied before 
long as necessity demands.” Such were condi- 
tions when the Redemptorist Fathers arrived 
in Michigan from Vienna. 


From the letter written by Fr. Sander! in 
Detroit to his superior, Fr. Joseph Passerat, in 
Vienna, on Aug. 18, 1832, two days after the 
arrival of Bishop Fenwick, we learn the de- 
tails of the transactions regarding the contem- 
plated establishment of a Redemptorist mission 
house in Detroit. This letter, never published, 
is preserved in the general archives of the Re- 
demptorists in Rome, Italy. Rev. John F. 
Byrne, C.Ss.R., summarizes the communication 
as follows:!) “When Bishop Fenwick arrived 
at Detroit, on August 16, he offered the Redemp- 
torists a foundation in a suburb about four 
miles from the city, where there was an aban- 
doned frame church built for the French Ca- 
tholics. The priest’s house adjoining was in a 
dilapidated. condition, but the church property 
included a garden and four hundred acres of 
land, mostly forest, valued at $2895. There 
was a debt of $800 on the church, besides cer- 
tain minor encumbrances, the exact extent of 
which had not been determined. This news was 
disconcerting to Fr. Sanderl; because, besides 
meeting these obligations, he would have to 
build a new home for his community. His re- 
sources were far too slender to permit of such 
an outlay of money; and his parishioners might 
not be able to contribute the necessary funds, so 
that it would not be safe to depend entirely on 
them. Bishop Fenwick would gladly have come 
to the rescue, but he was no better off than Fr. 
Sdnderl. It was therefore agreed that the latter, 
through Fr. Passerat, should appeal to the Leo- 
poldine Society, in Vienna, for financial aid, and 


1) The Redemptorist Centenaries, pp. 42-48, 
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- in Rome, Italy. 
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during the coming winter take charge of the 
mission in Green Bay, Wisconsin. If advisable 
he could establish a Redemptorist foundation 
there, a project which the bishop promised to 
further. As the cholera was raging at the time 
with special severity in and around Detroit, it 
was arranged that Fr. Hiatscher should remain 
there until the plague had subsided.’’) 


Fr. Sanderl left Detroit for Green Bay 
toward the end of August, arriving on Aug. 31, 
1832. He assumed temporary charge of the 
congregation there in order to grant Rev. 
Samuel C. Mazzuchelli, O.P., an opportunity to 
visit the Indians farther to the west. Thus Fr. 
Sanderl became the first resident priest in 
Green Bay after the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and was the first priest to keep parish records 
in that community; the ones he began are still 
extant. In Green Bay Fr. Sdnderl found a 
frame church, eighty by thirty-eight feet, al- 
most completed—the work of Fr. Mazzuchelli. 
Finished by the Redemptorists in 1833, the 
church was dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. 
The debt on the building was about a thousand 
dollars, while the property consisted of two 
acres. Through the kindness of Bishop Fen- 
wick a house nearby had been rented for the 
use of the Redemptorist Fathers. The inhabi- 
tants of Green Bay were French Canadians, 
English and Menominee Indians.?) 

At first Fr. Sander! liked Green Bay so much 
that he believed he could establish a religious 
community there, introducing community life 
according to the rule of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
Accordingly, he wrote to the two other Fathers 
to come to him and on Sept. 5, 1832, wrote to 
Fr. Passerat, in Vienna, expressing his high 
hopes.*) : 

Fr. Hatscher attempted to leave Detroit at 
his earliest opportunity. On Sept. 17 he wrote 
Fr. Passerat: “I received a letter from Fr. 
Sanderl in Green Bay, informing me conditions 
there have far surpassed his expectations. The 
inhabitants are Englishmen, Irishmen, French- 
men and Indians; a large field of activity is 
opening up in that area, north to Lake Superi- 
or, where the Indians are clamoring for priests. 
The new and beautiful church at Green Bay, the 
building of which will cost $3,000, will be com- 
pleted by All Saints Day this year and will be 
dedicated to St. Francis Xavier.) 

Fr. Hitscher arrived in Green Bay toward 
the end of September, 1832. The following 
spring Fr. Sanderl ordered the two Redempto- 
rists in Cincinnati to come to Green Bay also. 
Fr. Tschenhens and Brother James left Cincin- 


2) See O’Daniel, F.V., O.P., Rt. Rev. Edw. Dominic 
Fenwick, Cincinnati, 1920, p. 420. _ : 

3) Byrne, op. cit., p. 44; O’Daniel, op. cit., p. 420; 
Pastoral-Blatt, July and August, 1920, pp. 101, 113. 

4) This letter is quoted by Fr. Byrne, op. cit., p. 44, 
but was never published. ; as : 

5) This letter was never published. The original is 
preserved in the general archives of the Redemptorists 
The quotation is a translation from 
Pastoral-Blatt, August, 1920, p. 118. 
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nati but were kept at Norwalk, Ohio, so that 
they never reached their destination. In the 
meantime Fr. Sanderl became disillusioned; he 
learned that Green Bay was less suited to the 
establishment of a religious community than 
Detroit. And before long the two priests suf- 
fered many privations and experienced great 
worry over the lack of means for their liveli- 
hood. The French Canadians were not accus- 
tomed, as were the Irish, to support their 
priests. Moreover, very few of the Catholics in 
Green Bay were in comfortable circumstances; 
and the great majority of them were immoral 
and lax, evidencing little interest in their 
church or its priests. 


These evils were aggravated by the hostility 
of several religious sects. When the Protes- 
tants learned there was a Catholic church with 
two priests at Green Bay, they became quite 
active. Various denominations sent preachers 
to Green Bay, so that before long nine ministers 
and their families were established in the city, 
each more fanatical and ignorant than the 
other. Fearing the ‘“Papists’ would get ahead 
of them, the Episcopalians erected a school for 
children of the better classes. These preachers 
were supplied with ample means. 


The greatest help received by the priest came 
from a Mr. Law, an American belonging to no 
church but who was married to a Catholic In- 
dian squaw and was raising all his children in 
the Catholic religion. Mr. Grignon, a French- 
Canadian Catholic, likewise extended consider- 
able assistance to the Fathers. Foodstuffs were 
costly in the district, given over more to com- 
merce than to agriculture. Prices for food 
doubled and trebled during winter, when ade- 
quate communication with the outside world 
was lacking. The area was surrounded by im- 
penetrable forests and even in summer only one 
route was open, over the Great Lakes. 

The officials in Vienna thought the bishop 
would look out for the welfare of the Fathers, 
while the bishop relied on Vienna, with the re- 
sult that the priests received no support; fre- 
quently they went hungry, having nothing 
whatsoever to eat.®) 

The hardships were increased when, on July 
1, 1833, the two lay brothers, Joseph and James, 
turned up unexpectedly at Green Bay. Brother 
Joseph Reisach later described their arrival as 
follows: ‘““‘We had only three miles to travel on 
foot to reach the dwelling of the Fathers... 
Suddenly we saw the blissful hermitage and all 
the men who lived there. It was in the evening, 
about 8 o’clock on July 14, 1833. My confreres, 
whom I had been anxious to see for a long time, 


6) Fr. Sanderl, in a letter dated from Green Bay, 
June 25, 1833. Printed in Berichte der Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung, Vol. VII, Vienna, 1834, pp. 29-31, quoted in 
Pastoral-Blatt, July and August, 1920, pp. 102, 118-14; 
Beck, Bernhard, C.Ss.R. Goldenes Jubilaum des Wir- 
kens der Redemptoristenvater an der St. Philomena 
Kirche in Pittsburgh und Umgegend nebst deren ersten 
Missionen in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerika’s, 
Pittsburgh, 1889, pp. 11-138. 
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were just then enjoying their recreation on the 
green meadow in front of their hermitage, situ- 
ated near the river bank on the slopes of a hill. 

“The Rev. Fr. Hatscher recognized me from 
a distance and came forward to meet me. My 
heart welled over with joy but not for long. For 
when I knelt down before the Rev. Fr. Superior 
Sander! to receive his blessing, he said dejected- 
ly: “Now there are two more and we have noth- 
ing to eat; I cannot keep you...” The next 
morning I asked Fr. Hatscher whether things 
were really so bad. He answered that they 
could hardly live, but that we two would stay 
together. I made sure of their penury, seeing it 
with my own eyes. I can best describe it by 
saying that they had absolutely nothing. I 
found neither a decent chair nor a table in the 
dilapidated frame house; they used split rails 
for this purpose. Some boards had been fastened 
together to serve as bedsteads; there was no 
cupboard or wardrobe to be seen and the kitch- 
en had no floor. In fact, the kitchen furniture 
consisted of a small stove, a few tea-cans and 
two spoons. Knives and forks were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Also there were no sup- 
plies of food to be seen. Neither flour nor po- 
tatoes nor meat nor anything else had been 
stored up, for the prices were exorbitant. A 
barrel of pickled meat cost from $20 to $24, a 
barrel of flour $30 to $36, and in the month of 
April sometimes as much as $40. Milk, butter 
and cheese were known only by name, since the 
lazy farmers considered milking a cow too hard 
a chore. Cattle were raised only for the sake of 
meat and were left roaming at will through the 
woods and meadows. Whenever an owner 
wanted a head of cattle, he shot the first one he 
encountered, disembowled it and brought the 
meat to his dwelling. The poor Fathers had 
the greatest difficulty procuring flour for altar- 
breads; they could not think of buying bread 
for themselves. And even greater difficulties 
were experienced in procuring wine for 
mass.’’”) 

(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Examples of the Folk-Epigram in the United 
States 


| pases no other people has cultivated 
the folk-epigram to the same extent as has 
the German. For centuries inscriptions of an 
epigrammatic nature were placed over the door 
of dwellings, inscribed on furniture, on pewter- 
ware, earthen dishes, and pots and pans, to 
name but a few of the articles customarily deco- 


7) Bericht of Brother Joseph Reisach. Unpublished 
manuscript in German, preserved in the archives of the 
Redemptorist House of Studies at Esopus, N. Y. Quo- 
tation taken from Pastoral-Blatt, August, 1920, p. 114; 
Beck, op. cit., pp. 18-14. Brother Joseph had landed in 
May, 1833. 


rated with quaint verses. Of course, they were 
also written for tombstones. 

Generally speaking, the custom has not sur- 
vived in our country, although the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch have practiced it. But outside of 
that State, epigrammatic inscriptions, except 
on tombstones, are rarely met with. However, 
Fr. Albert Kleber, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey, reports a few interesting survivals of this 
kind, one of which was discovered by him in 
Spencer County and the other in Dubois Coun- 
ty, both in Indiana. The former, in Latin, 
painted on the outside of a door, announced to 
whosoever would enter and could understand, 
what constitutes a fundamental rule of Chris- 
tian life: Ora et Labora (Pray and Work). 
This inscription undoubtedly reflects the influ- 
ence St. Meinrad’s Abbey exerts on its environ- 
ment. 

The second inscription, in German, is more 
original and quite in keeping with the best tra- 
ditions of thousands of Haus-Inschriften, found 
in all parts of Germany, as also in the Alsace 
and Switzerland. 

Carved into sandstone in English cursive let- 
ters, the capitals three inches high, the inscrip- 
tion announces: 

Bauher Johan Gerht Eversmann und die 
Vrau Geboren Tepe Ruft Gott in allen Noten 
an er wird Gewis bet euch ston er hilft ein teder 
aus der noth wer nach seinen willen tuth und 
wo friede ist da ist Gott M HeembrokS 
Kwante 7 tag 8m 1858 

The translation by Fr. Albert Kleber reads as 
follows: 

Builder John Gerht Eversmann and wife, born Tepe. 

Call ye on God in all your life, 

He’ll be your helper in the strife; 

Seek but His will in all your needs, 

And He’ll assist you in your needs. 

And God dwells in a home of peace. 

M Heembrok, S Kwante. 7th day, 8th month, 1858. 

The parish records at Ferdinand have helped 
to identify the owner of the house, the Bauherr, 
and his wife. Both of them were of Nether- 
Saxon stock and had at first, after their arrival 
in our country, lived in Cincinnati, where they 
were married on the 1st of November, 1845. 
Moreover, the M before the name of Heembrok - 
is not the initial of his given name, but desig- 
nates him as the mason (Maurer), while 
Kwante was the carpenter (Schreiner), who 
helped construct the dwelling. 

“Thus were perpetuated,” writes the his- 
torian, “not only the names of those who with 
their money had the house erected but also 
those who contributed the skilled work of their 
honorable trades. Employer and employees 
may well meet fraternally on the common 
grounds of the noble sentiments expressed in 
the verses joining the two, proprietors and 
handicraftsmen, in this inscription.’’) 


1) Indiana Magazine of History, March, 1941. A 
Dwelling House Inscription, pp. 31-34. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 

Gosselin, l’abbé Paul-Emile. L’Education nationale. 
Appendice, Manifeste pour une education na- 
tionale; Archambault, le R. P., S.J. Les Re- 
ligieus et l’Action catholique; La Reconstruc- 
tion de la France. L’oeuvre du marechal 
Petain jugee par les catholiques francais. 
L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, Dec., 
1940, and Jan.-Feb., 1941. All p. ¢., 32 p. 
Price 15 sous each. 

Furfey, Paul Hanly. Catholic Extremism. The Pres- 
ervation Press, Silver Spring, Md., 1941. 4th 
printing. p.c., 389 p. Price 10 cts. 

The Book of the Miraculous Medal. By a Vincentian 
Father. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1940. 
Stiff covers, 107 p. Price 50 cts. 

Frank Youth Quizzes on Sex. Rumble and Carty “Ra- 
dio Replies.” St. Paul, 1940. p. c., 32 p. 
Price 10 cts. 

National Liturgical Week, 1940. Ed. and publ. under 
auspices of the Benedictine Liturgical Con- 
ference, Newark, N. J., 1941. 251 p. Cloth, 
$2.00; p. c. Price $1.50. 

Crosswaith, F. R. and Lewis, Alfred B. Negro and 
White Labor Unite for True Freedom. Ne- 
gro Labor News Service, N. Y., 1941. p.c., 
62 p. Price 10 cts. 

Pope Pius XII. La Communion des Saints. Discours- 
Allocutions-Lettres. L’Ecole Sociale Popu- 
laire, Montreal, 1941. p. c., 32 p. Price 15 
sous. 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Pre- 
liminary Report and Monographs. Interna- 
tional Conciliation No. 369. Carnegie En- 
dowm. f. Internat. Peace, N. Y., 1941. p.c., 
239 p. Price 5 cents. 

International Conciliation, No. 370: Economic Causes 
of the Second World War; The Economic 
Consequences of a Hitler Victory, etc. 
Carnegie Endowm. f. Internat. Peace, N. Y., 
bing, Tal, Fee Oy Prey Merals, 5) Gsshe INOS Gy/ile 
Leadership of the U. S. in World Organiza- 
tion for Prosperity and Peace. N. Y., June, 
L941 p. ¢.24 p. Price 5 cts: 


Reviews 


McGovern, Rev. L. Leo, and Laverty, R. H. D., M.B., 
B.Ch., B.A.O. Happiness and Marriage. St. 
Louis, Mo., B. Herder Co., pp. 106. Price 
90 cents. 

HIS booklet has much to commend it. In 
nine brief chapters and two appendices, it 
covers the vocation of marriage from the time 
of preparation till the home has been blessed 
with children. The philosophy and sacramen- 
tal character of the state, the nuptial mass and 
blessing, the blessings for expectant mothers 
and Churching of women, the baptism and edu- 
eation of children, are topics treated by the 
priest. The care of women in pregnancy, in 
childbirth and after as well as care of infants 
have been scientifically and sympathetically set 

forth by the doctor. 
Both birth control and birth regulation have 
been properly relegated to an appendix. An- 


other appendix contains a list of books for 


those whose interest and leisure prompt furth- 
er reading. It may well be hoped that women 
who have absorbed some of the fear that pagan 
propaganda has insidiously wrapt around the 
perfectly natural functions of pregnancy and 
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childbirth as well as the care of infants will 
find in this little treatise much help and cheer. 
The style is inviting and the price moderate, 
but one might wish the cover were somewhat 
less sensational and more durable. 


W. J. O’SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kan. 


Koesters, Ludwig, S.J. The Believer’s Christ. Tr. by 
Joseph W. Grundner. St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder Book Co., 1939. 419 -p., 8vo. Price $3. 

In this handy and well printed volume the 
age-old theme of the God-man Jesus Christ is 
handled with competence and precision. The 
thorough documentation from the Sacred Writ- 
ings and from writers old as well as modern, 
friends and foes, shows wide reading and a 
thorough grasp of the subject in its many sided 
bearings. There is about the treatment a fresh- 
ness that makes the reading unusually interest- 
ing. While all unnecessary technical language 
that would embarrass the non-specialist reader 
has been discarded as far as practicable, still 
nothing has been sacrificed that would impair 
the soundness and completeness of the treatise. 
It is not prepared as a text book but as a 
manual for educated readers. 

The book is divided into four unequal parts. 
At the outset a short survey is given of the po- 
sition belonging to the problem in world 
thought and the destiny of man. The second 
part consists of five chapters detailing the na- 
ture of faith in general and that in Christ, the 
sources of information concerning Him, their 
testimony regarding Him and His personality. 
The seven chapters of the third part detail the 
various proofs for the divinity of Jesus, such 
as are found in apologetic manuals. The con- 
cluding two chapters which constitute the 
fourth part are given over to a more detailed 
explanation of the doctrine on the Word Incar- 
nate and the bearing of this on the life of the 
faithful. Moreover, in addition to the works 
carefully indicated throughout the book there 
is appended a select general bibliography. 

Throughout there will be noted a glowing 
love for the Savior and the endeavor to enkindle 
a similar love in the reader. This is particu- 
larly true of the concluding chapters in which 
the abiding influence of Christ on the world is 
carefully detailed. Here several topics are 
touched upon which have a special interest in 
our times. Attention may be called to the brief 
historical data and the statement of principles 
regarding the representations of the God-man 
by the artists, the short delineation of Christ’s 
position in the mystical life of the Church’s 
saints, the observations on the revival of inter- 
est in the doctrine on the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

The translation is well done; the English is 
idiomatic and flows smoothly. 

AUGUSTIN C. WAND, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kan. 
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From the Apostolic Delegate 


RIZED among the messages received dur- 
ing the course of the New York convention 
of the Central Verein and the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union was that addressed to the or- 
ganizations by the Apostolic Delegate in the 
United States, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani. 
Writing from Washington, D. C., on Aug. 
15th, His Excellency declared: 

“Tt affords me genuine pleasure to extend to 
the Officers and Members of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America and of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union my heartfelt felicita- 
tions and good wishes on the occasion of the 
1941 National and State Convention. 

“The appreciation of the Holy See for your 
laudable and successful enterprises in the field 
of Catholic Action is well known, and in these 
years of my residence in the United States I 
have on many occasions been witness to the 
fruits of your holy endeavors. The deep inter- 
est of your associations in promoting Christian 
family life has been instrumental in construct- 


ing our Catholic society on the firm foundation 
of Christian faith and morality. It is my pray- 
erful hope that the 1941 National and State 
Convention will lend new impetus and inspira- 
tion for this most important task. 

“Asking God to shower the Officers and 
Members of the Catholic Central Verein and 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union with 
the choicest blessings of Heaven, I beg to re- 
main with sentiments of deep esteem and every 


good wish “Sincerely yours in Christ, 


(Signed) “yA. G. CICOGNANI 
“Archbishop of Laodicea 
“Apostolic Delegate.” 


BRILLIANT CONVENTION 
IN NEW YORK 


Impressive Events Feature 86th Annual 
Meeting of C.V. 


HE eighty-sixth annual convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, 
conducted in the metropolitan city of 

New York on Aug. 16-20, equaled if it did not 
actually surpass the high standards set by con- 
ventions of the organization in more recent 
years. 

In not a few respects the convention differed 
from its predecessors. There was a more seri- 
ous note to the deliberations, for one thing, as 
the delegates considered carefully the import 
of the national emergency. Notably absent, 
however, was any trace of hysteria, or for that 
matter of depression. There were no impas- 
sioned speeches, whether on the floor of the 
convention or in the resolutions committee ses- 
sions. United firmly in their adherence to 
fundamental principles, the representatives of 
the various affiliated societies discussed policies 
and outlined concrete steps for future action. 

All social activities took place prior to the 
opening of the convention; in consequence, the 
delegates were not tempted to neglect the more 
serious business at hand. In somewhat lighter 
vein were the celebrations conducted during the 
convention in honor of the silver jubilee of the 
founding of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, auxiliary of the Central Verein. The 
women’s group was organized at the convention 
held in New York in 1916. 

Of special significance was the presence and 
active participation of many members of the 
Hierarchy. Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York and episcopal host to 
the convention, presided at the major religious 
Service, the convention mass celebrated in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Sunday. The solemn 
mass was read by Most Rev. J. Francis A. Mc- 
Intyre, the Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
while Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, delivered the sermon. The Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, who is also the episcopal protector of 
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the N. C. W. U., addressed the women’s mass 
meeting on Tuesday evening. 

The staunch friend of the Central Verein, 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
N. D., and honorary chairman of the C. V. 
Committee on Social Action, delivered several 
addresses during the course of the convention, 
besides attending many other sessions. Bishop 
Muench remained throughout the five days of 
the assembly. 

Most Rev. Joseph H. McLaughlin, Bishop of 
Paterson, N. J., addressed the civic demonstra- 
tion on Sunday afternoon. Other Bishops par- 
ticipating in the convention were Most Rev. 
William A. Griffin, of Trenton, N. J., Most Rev. 
Joseph M. Corrigan, rector of the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C., Most Rev. 
Bonaventure Broderick, New York, Most Rev. 
J. Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., Bishop of 
the Bahamas, and Most Rev. Stephen J. Dona- 
hue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York. 

Letters and telegrams of congratulations and 
blessing were received from William Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
and from many other Archbishops and Bishops 
of the country. In addition to the members of 
the Hierarchy present, the convention was at- 
tended by many domestic prelates, papal cham- 
berlains and about a hundred priests. 

The religious services were conducted at six 
different churches, including St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral and the Churches of St. Agnes, St. 
Boniface, Immaculate Conception, St. Joseph, 
and Most Holy Redeemer. Buses transported 
the delegates to mass each morning of the con- 
vention, except Friday and Sunday. 

The local committee provided perhaps the 
best facilities for a convention in the entire his- 
tory of the organization, at least so far as con- 
venience is concerned. The entire ballroom 
floor of the Commodore Hotel was reserved for 
the occasion. The large center ballroom was 
used for the joint gatherings, while two smaller 
ballrooms were employed for the business ses- 
sions. In the large foyer the women’s Union 
conducted its annual mission exhibit, while 
seven spacious parlors, also on this floor, were 
used for committee meetings. 

While it is impossible to give credit to all the 
members of the local committee who worked 
for more than a year arranging the convention, 
no chronicle of the event would be complete 
without recognition of the efforts of Mr. Albert 
J. Sattler and Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, co- 
chairmen of the arrangements committee, Rev. 
John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., and Rev. Ru- 
dolph Kraus, spiritual directors of the local 
federations, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, presi- 
dent of the N. C. W. U. 

In a surprise announcement at the civic dem- 
onstration Bishop Muench reported that Arch- 
bishop Spellman had authorized him to disclose 
the awarding of the Papal medal “Pro Ecclesia 

- et Pontifice,” to Mrs. Lohr by Pope Pius XII. 


A tour was conducted by the C. V. and N. C. 
W. U., beginning in Chicago on Aug. 12th. 
Some 49 members of both organizations trav- 
eled from that city to New York by way of 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
where sight-seeing trips were made. On Fri- 
day morning, Aug. 15th, the delegates, includ- 
ing the tour participants, visited Radio City, 
while in the afternoon they were transported 
by boat around Manhattan island; in the eve- 
ning a social gathering took place at a nearby 
meeting hall. 

Papal Blessing 


At the solemn pontifical mass on Sunday Archbishop 
Spellman read a telegram from Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in the United States, 
conveying to the members of both the Central Verein 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union the apo- 
stolic blessing of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 

Bishop Muench, at the jubilee banquet of the N. C. 
W. U. on Wednesday evening read a letter received 
from Luigi Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secretary of 
State, conveying a similar blessing. 

Bishop McIntyre had graciously forwarded to the 
Apostolic Delegate the following message from the 
two organizations, to be cabled by Archbishop Cicog- 
nani to Pope Pius: 

“Your Holiness: 

“The Catholic Central Verein of America about to 
hold its eighty-sixth national convention in New York 
City, and the National Catholic Women’s Union cele- 
brating the silver jubilee of its affiliation with the Cen- 
tral Verein, humbly beg to assure Your Holiness of 
their deepest sentiments of filial loyalty and obedience, 
as well as of their earnest prayers to God, in these 
troublous times. 

“Both organizations have been engaged through the 
years in the promotion of Social Justice and Catholic 
Action and in Mission and Charity work, in the spirit 
of the Papal Encyclicals. 

“They humbly beg Your Holiness to bless their de- 
liberations and their future work in the same noble 
cause.” 

Joint Assemblies 


One of the departures from previous programs, re- 
ferred to above, was the program of Saturday evening. 
Whereas in former years this evening was devoted to 
a social gathering, this year it was given over to a mass 
meeting on defense, attended by delegates to the na- 
tional conventions of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U., 
as well as those to the New York State conventions of 
men and women, held throughout Saturday. 

Speakers on this occasion were Rev. Lucian Lauer- 
man, director of the National School of Social Service, 
Washington, D. C., who pointed out the principles gov- 
erning “Catholic Education for Social Work and Na- 
tional Defense,’ and Bishop Muench, substituting for 
Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.8.C., military delegate of 
the armed forces of the United States, who was un- 
able to be present. The president of the New York 
Branch, Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, served as chair- 
man. 

The formal opening of the convention took place 
early Sunday morning when local convention and civic 
officials welcomed the delegates. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Mr. William J. Kapp, president of the C. V. 
of New York City, Mr. Sattler, the Hon. Matthew J. 
Troy, Justice, Court of Special Sessions, New York 
City, Fr. Kraus and Mrs. Schmidt. Presidents William 
H. Siefen and Mrs. Lohr responded in the name of the 
delegates. : 

Several thousand men and women, accompanied by 
drill teams, bands and drum and bugle corps, marched 
from the hotel to St. Patrick’s Cathedral following this 
meeting, to attend the convention mass. Nearly fifty 
priests were present in the sanctuary, In addition to 
the prelates enumerated. The administrator of the 
Cathedral, Rev. Joseph F. Flannelly, welcomed the par- 
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ticipants, declaring that “by reason of your presence 
in our city, New York is receiving a blessing. Bishop 
Boyle in his sermon extended greetings from all mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy and commended both organiza- 
tions for their philosophy, “rooted in a determination 
to end the privations of the poor and also to preserve 
the virtues of the poor.” Before reading the message 
from the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Spellman con- 
gratulated the C. V. and the N. C. W. U. on their ac- 
complishments, adding: “We all know how rapidly the 
contagion of disease, the contagion of war and the con- 
tagion of hate are spreading, but we also know that it 
is possible for good to be contagious.” Specifically, the 
Archbishop urged the members “to try to diffuse love 
of God, love of neighbor and love of country.” 

Following the mass the delegates marched from the 
Cathedral back to the hotel where they attended the 
first of several functions commemorating the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the N. C. W. U. The 1400 men 
and women present at this lunch were addressed by Fr. 
Beierschmidt, on “Silver Service of the National Ca- 
tholic Women’s Union.” 

After the tables had been cleared, the delegates and 
their friends assembled once more in the main ball- 
room for the civic demonstration. The principal speech- 
es of the afternoon were presented by Bishop McLaugh- 
lin and Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., of the Ca- 
tholic University. The first speaker, discussing “The 
Revolt Against the Natural Law,” called attention to 
the growing decadence especially in our country, its 
causes and inevitable consequences. Fr. Kirsch, speak- 
ing on “The Wages of Sin is Death for Men and Na- 
tions,” declared: “It has struck sex o’clock in America, 
and Satan would seem to be triumphant.” As an anti- 
dote, Fr. Kirsch suggested that right-thinking people 
“not only present the beauty and charm of chastity, but 
also produce indisputable evidence that this virtue is 
indispensable to happiness.” 

Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, assistant to the Director of the 
Central Bureau, likewise spoke at the civic demonstra- 
tion, on “The Central Verein: Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” In particular he pointed out that the C. V. has 
at no time had any political relations with Germany, 
that it is exclusively an American Catholic organiza- 
tion which, by virtue of the Mandate it has received 
from the Hierarchy to engage in Catholic Action, 
must eschew politics. 

It was at this meeting Bishop Muench announced the 
conferring of the medal “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” up- 
on Mrs. Lohr. 

The concluding event of a full day was the youth 
mass meeting conducted Sunday evening. Excellent 
advice on choosing a vocation was offered by Dr. 
Horace A. Frommelt, of Milwaukee, in his address, 
“The Christian Concept of a Planned Vocation.” The 
second speaker, Bishop Muench, commenting on “The 
New America” to be expected at the end of the pres- 
ent war, characterized both Naziism and Communism 
as “a species of the same thing—an overgrown, abso- 
lutistic, regimenting totalitarian State.” The closing 
remarks of the meeting, presided over by Rev. Joseph 
J. Ostheimer, of Coplay, Pa., spiritual director of the 
C. W. U. of Pennsylvania, were presented by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Bruemmer, second vice-president of the C. V. 
in charge of the youth movement. 

The delegates’ sessions were officially opened on 
Monday morning when the presidents of the men’s and 
women’s sections delivered their annual messages, 
while Fr. Bruemmer reported on the progress of the 
youth movement. Mr. Siefen called to mind the basic 
features of the C. V.’s program, indicating also the 
need of the Central Bureau, referring to the N. C. W. 
U., the youth movement, the men in service, and in 
memoriam, 

Separate sessions were conducted by the men’s and 
women’s representatives throughout the day. In the 
evening they again assembled in a body to hear the 
annual report of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau. Mr. Kenkel explained in some detail the 
social philosophy of the Central Verein and the con- 
crete measures whereby the organization may fulfill its 
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mission. Closing remarks were made by Rey. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer, of Philadelphia, surveying the needs and 
accomplishments of the Central Bureau. 

It was not until Wednesday afternoon the men and 
women once more gathered in joint assembly, for the 
installation of officers at the closing session. In the 
evening the banquet in honor of the silver jubilee of 
the women’s section took place. Mr. Sattler, toast- 
master, read a number of communications from the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the country, complimenting 
both organizations. The speakers were Rev. Edwin FP. 
Fussenegger, of Pittsburgh, who considered Women 
and the Spiritual Restoration of Civilization, _and Rev. 
Patrick L. Barrett, C.Ss.R., of Detroit, who issued A 
Challenge to Anti-Life,” expounding the principles of 
the maternity guild movement. 


N. C. W. U. Sessions 


As in former years, the National Catholic Women’s 
Union conducted a number of separate meetings be- 
sides participating in the joint_assemblies. The first 
of these took place on Saturday afternoon when the 
mission aid and charity exhibit was formally opened. 
The exhibit, occupying the entire ballroom foyer, in- 
cluded articles of clothing, altar supplies and vest- 
ments, drugs and other medical goods, and several 
elaborate booths. Guest speakers at the meeting were 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, national director 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, who 
discussed “The Laity and the Missions,” and Very Rev. 
William T. McCarty, C.Ss.R., provincial of the Balti- 
more Province of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, who related experiences of the “American 
Redemptorist Missionaries in Brazil, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands.” 

The second separate session of the women took place 
Monday morning, when the first business meeting was 
held. Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, of St. Charles, Mo., 
spiritual director of the women’s organization, spoke 
on this occasion on “The N. C. W. U.: Meeting the 
Challenge of Today’s Social Revolution.” 

Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J., of New York City, 
director of the Catholic Medical Mission Board, ad- 
dressed the second business assembly on Monday after- 
noon, recounting the work of the Board and the 
Daughters of Mary Help of the Sick. After Mr. 
Kenkel’s address on Monday evening the second of 
three executive sessions was conducted by the officers 
of the women’s federation. 

Tuesday was featured by three events, the maternity 
guild conference, the youth meeting and the mass meet- 
ing. The first of these, held in the morning, was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Anna Dengel, foundress of the Medical 
Mission Sisters, on “Maternity Work in the Missions,” 
Rev. Hubert Beller, spiritual director of St. Gerard’s 
Maternity Guild, New York City, on “A Challenge to 
Sangerism,” and Dr. Joseph Frey, on the harm result- 
ing from the use of contraceptives and the practice of 
birth control in general. 

Six young ladies spoke at the youth meeting in the 

afternoon. These were Miss Mary Ann McGuigan, 
“Our Service to God”; Miss Margaret Hanrahan, “Our 
Service to Our Country”; Miss Margaret Snyder, “Our 
Service to the Missions”; Miss Margaret Ferris, “Our 
Service to the Poor’; Miss Florence O’Meara, “Our 
Service to the Pastor’; and Miss Ann D. Garthaffner, 
“Our Service to the Afflicted.” The first three speak- 
ers were from Schenectady, N. Y., the last three from 
New York. Rev. Joseph J. Strauss, C.Ss.R., delivered 
the concluding address, on “Religious Vocations and 
the Little Flower Mission Circle.” 
_ The major function of the women’s organization was 
its mass meeting on Tuesday evening. The principal 
speaker was Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago and episcopal protector of the N. C. W. U. 
The Archbishop discoursed on the theme, “Catholic 
Action and the Catholic Home.” Other speakers were 
Fr, Strauss, on “A Renewed Dedication—A Privileged 
Presentation,” and Mrs. Lohr, on “Keeping the Silver 
Bright.” 

The final executive board meeting was held following 
the installation of officers. The general women’s ses- 
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sions were featured by musical selections rendered by 
the delegates and several professional singers. 


Youth Assemblies 


The youth program of the eighty-sixth convention 
was one of the most elaborate conducted in recent 
years, fully on a par with last year’s program. As 
already mentioned, the mass meeting for youth took 
place on Sunday evening and was addressed by Bishop 
Muench and Dr. Frommelt. Because of the N. C. W. U. 
jubilee lunch Sunday noon, it was decided not to con- 
duct a youth dinner in the evening. Attention was 
rather centered upon the mass meeting and upon the 
two youth sessions on Monday and Tuesday mornings. 

_Emphasis was placed on a subject close to all youth, 
viz., the draft and service in the armed forces in gen- 
eral. Monday’s meeting, for example, was devoted to 
“Those Who Have Been Called to the Colors.” The 
speakers were priests intimately connected with na- 
tional defense. The first, Rev. Lawrence F. Schott, 
National Catholic Community Service, Harrisburg, Pa., 
considered “The Recruit,” while Lt. Col. Rev. George 
J. Zentgraf, camp and regimental chaplain at Camp 
Pendleton, Va., discussed the affairs of the men “In 
the Service.” The latter devoted particular attention 
to the problem of the morale of the drafted army and 
the role of the chaplain. Fr. Bruemmer presided at 
this session. 

With Rev. Joseph Assmuth, S.J., president of the 
Kolping Society, as chairman, Tuesday’s meeting was 
also featured by two outstanding addresses. The first 
was presented by Mr. Godfrey P. Schmidt, Deputy In- 
dustrial Commissioner, State of New York, on “Youth 
—in the Shadow of Death.’”’ The second was delivered 
by Mr. Bruno Mayer-Rosa, of New York, on “The 
Kolping Society and the Corporative Order.” 

Out of the discussions at the youth sessions came the 
resolution subsequently adopted by the convention, on 
“The Catholic Young Man and National Defense.” This 
proposition, printed elsewhere in this issue, is a plea 
for assistance to the men in service and a warning 
against the dangers, physical as well as moral, con- 
fronting the drafted and enlisted men. 

The final youth assembly was the dinner for mem- 
bers of the clergy interested in the youth movement; 
this event was held at the Kolping House on Tuesday 
evening. Fr. Bruemmer was chairman on the occasion 
while Bishop Muench was guest of honor. The sub- 
ject of discussion was “Problems of Organization and 
Affiliation.” 

As reported previously, the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union conducted a separate youth session on Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Convention Notes 


The motto of the convention was especially applicable 
to present conditions. Excerpted from the Lenten pas- 
toral of Bishop Muench, it reads: “We stand at the 
cross-roads of a new era in history. A great social 
revolution is at hand. To guide its course into proper 
channels is the task of every statesman of our day. 
But the task is too great for the mind and hand of any 
single man. We all must work together to see that 
this task shall be properly done. To accomplish this, 
however, requires sound social thought on the part of 
every one of us. Such thought must precede social 
action. Hence, there falls upon us all the duty to make 
fully our own, by thought, study and discussion, the 
social ideas of the great Pope of the workingmen— 
Leo XIII.” 

ok * ok 

The Central Bureau Expansion Fund Drive for 
$75,000, inaugurated two years ago at the San Francisco 
convention, seems to have gained new impetus. Plans 
were made to institute campaigns in several States. 
The Minnesota section turned over $1750 at the con- 
vention as the second payment of its self-assumed 
share of $10,000 toward completing the fund. More 
than $5000 has been contributed for this purpose since 
the beginning of the Bureau’s fiscal year on July Ist; 
of this amount over $3000 was reported in New York. 
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The Expansion Fund committee will continue under the 
a rehip of Mr. F, Wm. Heckenkamp, of Quincy, 


OK OK 


There were 227 accredited delegates to the men’s 
convention while the women’s meetings attracted 188 
official delegates. In addition, there were in attendance 
many hundreds of guests, particularly at the major 
functions. em, 

The convention authorized the contribution of $500 
as a Peter’s Pence offering. This money will be for- 
warded in the near future to the Apostolic Delegate, 
Most Rey. A. G. Cicognani, for transmittal to the Holy 
Father. 

_Four meetings were held by the Committee on So- 
cial Action, two on Friday and two on Saturday pre- 
ceding the convention. The participants were Bishop 
Muench, honorary chairman, Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
of St. Paul, Minn., chairman, Rev. Charles Moosmann, 
Munhall, Pa., Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, St. Charles, 
Mo., Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y., secre- 
tary, Mr. William H. Siefen, president of the C.V., 
Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill., and Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau. 

The Committee nominated for membership Dr. 
Nicholas Dietz, of Omaha, Nebr., son of the late Mr. 
Nicholas Dietz, author of the present C.V. constitu- 
tion. The nomination was subsequently confirmed by 
the convention. eee 

The many meetings of the resolutions committee 
were well attended. The discussions, while in some 
instances protracted, were skillfully guided by the 
chairman, Mr. Joseph Matt. Some of the most forth- 
right resolutions ever drafted by the committee were 
presented to the convention for ratification. In all, a 
total of 17 propositions were adopted, pertaining to 
the Holy Father, The International Crisis, Peace, After- 
War Problems, Catholic Young Men and National De- 
fense, Social Study, Chastity and Morals, Stateism, 
Eliminating the Middle Class, Inter-State Trade Bar- 
riers, Active Participation in Labor Unions, Install- 
ment Buying, Federalized Medicine, Foreign Missions, 
Palestine, Ven. Bishop Neumann, and The Jubilee of 
the N. C. W. U. The publication of the resolutions be- 
gins in this issue; they will be issued shortly in pamph- 
let form for free distribution. 


*k * * 


In commemoration of the silver jubilee of the es- 
tablishment of the women’s section, a souvenir history 
titled “The National Catholic Women’s Union, A Quar- 
ter-Century of Effort and Achievement,” was published 
by the organization. Written by Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, 
Assistant to the Director of the Central Bureau, the 
book consists of 104 pages. Copies may be secured 
from the secretary of the N. C. W. U., Miss Amalia 
J. Otzenberger, 7527 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 
fifty cents each. hisk'y U3 

The spiritual director of the N. C. W. U., Rev. 
Anthony T. Strauss, who is also a member of the C.V. 
Committee on Social Action, observed the silver jubi- 
lee of his ordination to the priesthood in June of this 
year. The women’s organization presented him with 
a spiritual bouquet and a purse of twenty-five silver 
dollars, arranged as a cluster of flowers on a silver 
tray; the presentation was made at the jubilee banquet. 


* * # 


Copies of two new Central Bureau publications were 
offered to the delegates. The leaflets are “This War 
Against the Soul of Humanity,” by Most Rev. Francis 
C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, and 
“Guide Right,” the free pamphlet intended for the 
soldier, sailor and marine. Copies of the revised leaf- 
let, “The Name of God,” and the Annual Report of the 
Central Bureau were also distributed. 

A press booth containing copies of virtually all leaf- 
lets and pamphlets published by the Central Bureau 
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was conducted throughout the convention by Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Gehringer, of Brooklyn. 


The Dr. Joseph Frey who addressed the maternity 
guild conference of the N. C. W. U. on Tuesday morn- 
ing is the son of the late Mr. Joseph Frey, president of 
the Central Verein from 1911 until his death on Mar. 
23, 1919; 


Spirited discussion marked the credit union confer- 
ence held following Mr. Kenkel’s address on Monday 
evening. Bishop Muench was the principal speaker at 

- the conference, presided over by Mr. August Springob, 
of Milwaukee. Discussion leaders included Rev. Joseph 
H. Gefell, Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, Mr. Jos. H. Gervais 
and Mr. August Maier, all of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. 
Marcellus A. Eichenlaub and Mr. Richard F. Hemmer- 
lein, of Syracuse, N. Y., and Mr. John A. Gehringer, of 
Brooklyn. 


* * ES 


3 * * 


The Mother of Good Counsel Burse of $5000 inaug- 
urated by the women’s organization in 1938 for semi- 
narians in the Diocese of Fargo, N. D., was completed 
at the convention. In fact, more than $6000 has been 
contributed. ala toe 


The important constitution committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Harry Jacobsmeyer, of St. Louis, 
requested another year in which to complete its report 
regarding changes in the C. V. constitution. 

Pe SES 


' On the last day of the convention a motion offered 
by one of the delegates to change the name of the 
Central Verein was defeated. 

dee ee 


Several of the incumbent officers were re-elected by 
the delegates. Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop 
of St. Louis, is the episcopal protector, appointed by 
the Administrative Board, Natl. Cath. Welfare Conf., in 
1936. Mr. William H. Siefen, of New Haven, Conn., 
was renamed president. He will be assisted by Mr. 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y., first vice- 
president; Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, St. Louis, second 
vice-president; Mr. Albert J. Sattler, New York, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York, 
fourth vice-president; Mr. Albert A. Dobie, New Haven, 
Conn., general secretary; Mr. August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, assistant secretary; Mr. William J. Kapp, New 
York, treasurer; and Mr. A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, 
Minn., marshal. Mr. Cyril J. Furrer was elected the 
trustee from Missouri, replacing the late Mr. William 
Schmit. Mr. Michael Mohr, Colwich, Kan., and Mr. 
Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J., were chosen as the other 
trustees. 

* * * 

The Natl. Cath. Women’s Union re-elected Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr as president for a two-year term (all of- 
ficers are selected for two years). Others elected are 
Mrs. Rose Rohman, St. Louis, first vice-president; Miss 
Marion Horn, Hamden, Conn., second vice-president; 
Mrs. Theresa M. Prem, St. Cloud, Minn., third vice- 
president; Mr. F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, fourth vice- 
president; Miss Amalia J. Otzenberger, St. Louis, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Amelia Pfeiffer, San Antonio, 
financial secretary; Miss Sophia L. Juenemann, St. 
Paul, Minn., treasurer; Miss Irma Seelaus, Philadelphia, 
historian; Mrs. Anna Hilke, St. Louis, trustee from 
Missouri; Mrs.. Elizabeth Filser and Miss Lilian Cam- 
beis, both of New York, trustees. 


* BS * 


The convention was granted a surprising amount of 
publicity, especially considering the fact that it was 
held in so large a city. The majority of the New York 
papers devoted considerable space to the various events, 
publishing also _a number of pictures of Sunday’s 
parade and speakers. ae 

The 1942 convention will be conducted in St. Louis, 
as the delegates formally accepted the invitation of 
the Missouri representatives. The dates have tenta- 
tively been set for August 24-28, 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted By 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 86th 
Annual Convention, Assembled in New York City, 
August 16-20, 1941 


Pope Pius XII 


The Catholic Central Verein of America on the occa- 
sion of its eighty-sixth annual convention pledges its 
loyalty and filial devotion to the beloved Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII. ; ee 

As the Father of Christendom, his paternal solici- 
tude extends not only to the members of his vast flock, 
but to all the peoples of the earth, regarded by him as 
children of our Heavenly Father and brethren of our 
Divine Savior, Jesus Christ. With sorrowing heart 
must he witness the destitution, distress, and eruelties 
afflicting his spiritual children, because the sins of men 
and the broken pledges of their nation’s leaders have 
once again plunged mankind into fearful war. 

The Encyclicals and exhortations of Pope Pius XII 
are a challenge to all men and women of good will to 
join in the crusade to bring about peace, to help re- 
construct society in accordance with the principles of 
justice and charity for all nations, all races and all in- 
dividuals. The Sovereign Pontiff has recalled to our 
attention the great principles that should serve as 
guides for the solution of problems relating to marri- 
age, the family, education and the State. 

We would urge the heads of all nations to heed the 
pleas of the Vicar of Christ speedily to end the pres- 
ent conflict, to effect a peace with justice and charity. 
We would especially pray that, when the war shall 
have come to an end, charity as well as justice will be 
taken into full account by the statesmen participating 
in the peace conference, which will determine the desti- 
ny of nations for years to come. 

Ever mindful of the noble traditions of the Central 
Verein, we will endeavor to disseminate the principles 
and counsels intended by the Holy Father to lead men 
to domestic peace, in order that sound ideas and the 
will to promote a sound social order may permeate 
both the classes and the masses, impelling them whole- 
heartedly to co-operate for mutual understanding, 
prosperity and contentment. 

We shall not cease to support our Holy Father by 
our prayers, sacrifices and works, in order that all na- 
tions may adopt and follow the principles of the moral 
code, so that the “black paganism,” to which Pope Pius 
XII has referred, may not prevail. We shall pray fur- 
ther that God may restore wisdom to a contrite people 
and bless us again with an era of peace, prosperity and 
happiness founded upon the principles of a correct, 
Christian way of life. 


The International Crisis 


The eighty-sixth convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America is witnessing a world catastrophe 
which, in point of fact, is but a continuation and climax 
of the conflict raging when the sixty-first annual con- 
vention met in New York City in 1916. Pope Benedict 
XV and his successor, Pope Pius XI, unceasingly warned 
that the terrible disaster engulfing the nations of the 
world was the inevitable result of unsound and pagan 
philosophies which, unless men once more observed the 
laws of God, would lead to complete chaos. 

Disregarding their pleas, however, statesmen and 
governments continued in the vain endeavor to rebuild 
and maintain peace by dubious means. The history of 
the past twenty-five years has definitely justified the 
warnings of Pope Benedict XV concerning the. futility 
of efforts to safeguard world peace by “a forest of 
bayonets,” instead of restoring the shattered order of 
society and international relations on the basis of jus- 
tice and charity. 

Short-sightedness, selfishness, greed, reliance on 
mere power and force, together with the utter disre- 
gard for the fundamental principles of the natural law 
and divine precepts, have brought about the disruption 
of society and destroyed amity among nations to a de- 
gree almost without parallel in history. The world is 
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passing through a revolution universal in scope, en- 
compassing every field of human thought and activity. 
The extreme tendencies of Bolshevism, Fascism, Nazi- 
ism and the present war itself, for example, are mani- 
festations of this revolution which is seeking to estab- 
lish a new order. 

These revolutionary attempts may either succeed 
for a while, or be checked temporarily. It is idle, 
however, to expect from either condition genuine 
order or a wholesome and permanent peace. The 
problem can be solved only by an honest and consistent 
effort to carry out the program laid down years ago by 
Pope Pius X when he pointed out the necessity of re- 

' storing all things in Christ. This must be the guid- 
ing principle for all men conscious of their responsi- 
sag as citizens of the State and members of so- 
ciety. 

_ Rejecting the extreme tendencies of our times, oppos- 
ing Communism as well as Fascism and Naziism, and 
at the same time realizing the serious shortcomings of 
the present capitalistic system, men will willingly and 
gladly accept the ideas of a corporative order advocat- 
ed by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
anno, promulgated in May, 1931, the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the historic Encyclical, Rerwm 
novarum, by Pope Leo XIII. And they will likewise 
lend their full support to the principles pertaining to 
world peace enunciated by Pope Pius XII on several oc- 
casions. 

Peace 

While not pacifists in the sense of demanding peace 
at any price, we the members of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America join our plea to that of the Sover- 
eign Head of the Universal Church who has repeatedly 
and eloquently urged the nations of the world to end 
the terrible carnage of the present war, to make a 
peace with justice and charity. 

Commenting on the horrors of the war, His Holiness 
asserted last Christmas eve: “The laws and morality 
of international warfare have been so callously ignored 
that future generations will look back on the present 
war as one of the gloomiest periods in history.” This 
indisputable fact alone should preclude attempts on the 
part of any of the belligerents to raise the second world 


war to the dignity of a crusade or a holy war, and. 


should impel all men of good will to unite their pray- 
ers to those of the Supreme Pontiff who declared in 
his prayer for peace: “The peace amongst men which 
Thou wouldst have is dead. Raise it once more to life, 
Divine Conqueror of death . . . Let the love of Thy 
Divine Spirit reign and conquer so that a right and 
ordered peace may be given once more to peoples and 
nations.” 

But unless Divine Providence relieves mankind of the 
scourge of war, peace unfortunately seems very re- 
mote at present. Men in authority are speaking in terms 
of years of continued warfare. Country after country 
and continent after continent are drawn into the ter- 
rible struggle. And our own country is in danger of 
armed participation in the war. 

While we do not claim to be in a position to cast a 
final verdict concerning the acts of our Government 
relative to the war, we firmly believe that, in accord- 
ance with repeated assurances of our President, the 
country can be spared active participation in the war. 
Provided, that is, prudence and an honest desire for 
peace prevail in the nation. We therefore urge our 
members to study the issues carefully and dispassion- 
ately, having at heart the true welfare of our country 
and society in general and, upon mature considera- 
tion, to make their wishes known to their representa- 
tives in the Congress and to the President. 3 

Lest our declaration in the interests of peace be mis- 
understood or misconstrued, we profess our belief in a 
strong defense and the necessity for adequate armed 
forces to protect our country and its possessions against 
any attack. Or, in the words of Cardinal O’Connell, 
“Yes, all out for defense and ‘then keep out of these 


= BPSK} 
foreign wars. After-War Problems 


The war and its political and military aspects are 
“not our exclusive concern. We are not convinced by 


the arguments of those who insist that the winning of 
the war is the only thing that matters. The winning 
of the first world-war, far from inaugurating a new 
era of peace and amity among nations, left the world 
in turmoil, adding in fact new evils to those which 
had caused the international conflict. The winning of 
the present war will only be of supreme importance, 
provided.a just and permanent peace be established. 

We regret, consequently, that the responsible states- 
men of the warring nations, as well as the spokesmen 
of our own administration—even in the eight-point 
peace proclamation—have failed to recognize the car- 
dinal principles of morality and justice in disclosing 
their war and peace aims. God has once again been 
left completely out of account. 

It is significant to note in this connection that re- 
cently, since Soviet Russia transferred its alliance from 
one belligerent to another, liberty of religion has been 
dropped from the list of liberties. And the restoration 
and firm establishment of this liberty had formerly 
been proclaimed a peace aim. 

Looking forward to the day when the slaughter shall 
have ended, Pope Pius XII has clearly set forth the 
necessary premises for a new order. These are: 1. Vic- 
tory over the hatred which divides the nations today 
and the disappearance of systems and actions which 
breed this hatred; 2. Victory over distrust which ex- 
erts a paralyzing pressure on international law and 
makes all honest understanding impossible; 3. Victory 
over the dismal principle that utility is the foundation 
and aim of law, and that might can create right; 4. Vic- 
tory over those potential conflicts arising out of the dis- 
equilibrium of world economy; 5. Victory over the kind 
of egoism which, relying on its own power, aims at im- 
pairing the honor and sovereignty of nations, as well 
as the sound, just and ordered liberty of individuals. 

In addition to these fundamental principles, the Holy 
Father on several occasions, particularly in his mes- 
sage at Pentecost, has enunciated concrete proposals 
dealing with the equitable distribution of raw materials, 
the problem of territory sufficient for the needs of a 
rising nation, and other adjustments whereby all na- 
tions may have greater opportunities for “the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Differences of opinion may exist—and indeed do ex- 
ist—with regard to the contradictory claims and accu- 
sations of the nations at war and the attitude of our 
Government in the crisis. But Catholics should be 
able to agree on a peace program formulated accord- 
ing to the fundamental principles set forth by the Holy 
Father and acclaimed throughout the world by Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. And it behooves them to 
win public opinion everywhere for such a peace pro- 
gram which will not permit statesmen, no matter which 
side wins, again to assert the pagan dictum, “woe to 
the vanquished.” 


Catholic Young Men and National Defense 


The defense program adopted by our country has 
brought together large numbers of American young 
men in the various branches of military service. Many 
excellent qualities of the men have been revealed by 
the situation; especially has it evidenced their fidelity 
to their obligations to country. However, as regards 
the civic aspect of their new environment, they are ex- 
posed to physical and moral dangers which may have 
great social consequence in the future. : 

The Catholic Central Verein of America, appreci- 
ating the difficulties confronting the young men re- 
moved from home influences and surroundings, urges 
that everything possible be done to further their gen- 
eral well-being. 

We request our affiliated societies to co-operate 
wholeheartedly with the National Catholic Community 
Service, the specific Catholic agency designated by the 
American Hierarchy to assist the men in the service. 

We recommend to the nation as a whole, and particu- 
larly to the members of our societies, that prayers be 
said for the armed forces. We suggest that the two 
free pamphlets published by the Central Bureau, “Guide 
Right” and “The Name of God,” written especially for 
the men called to the colors, be widely circulated. The 
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sane and proven advice contained in “Guide Right” will 
not only serve to safeguard their spiritual welfare, but 
will also help enable them to return home free from 
the moral and physical stain which makes the found- 
ing of a healthy family impossible. ; 

Without qualification do we condemn the action of 
the military authorities of the United States in making 
prophylactics available to the men in the armed forces, 
thereby encouraging, at least implicitly, sexual im- 
morality. It is to be deplored that the only concern 
is the prevention of the spread of disease; defense of 
the moral law in this regard is left out of considera- 
tion. 

The role of the military chaplain should be fully ap- 
preciated both by the men in service and their friends 
and relatives at home. Catholic service men are asked 
to make themselves known at once to their assigned 
chaplains. It is suggested that the names of Catho- 
lics in the various branches of the country’s forces be 
forwarded to the chaplains, preferably by their pas- 
tors. For it is quite difficult to discover the Catholics 
in the military centers without such co-operation, and 
spiritual work is hindered if not rendered impossible. 

Although the chaplain takes the place of the pastor 
at home, the men in the service none the less stand 
in need of sustained social contact with their families 
and friends. Toward this end we recommend that fre- 
quent correspondence be maintained, especially by those 
at home. 

Finally, Catholic young men in the service must set 
a good example, wherever they may be. Plunged into 
the maelstrom of national defense, they are making 
great sacrifices; many have left positions of trust and 
honor to assume humble places in the service of their 
country. We appreciate what they are doing and are 
grateful to them for their sacrifices, for their faith- 
fulness to duty. It is our earnest hope and prayer that 
even though they be placed in the most unfavorable 
environment, even though they be sorely tempted to 
be unfaithful to God and their loved ones, we may look 
forward to their returning home soon, unscathed, to 
resume normal civic life, to help build the America of 
the future on foundations that will include the faith 
of Our Fathers and the moral teachings of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Chastity and Morals 


The growing divorce rate, the increasing number of 
objectionable motion pictures and stage plays, the low- 
ered tone of newspapers and magazines—including 
some of the better-class publications—the low moral 
standard of a considerable number of the so-called 
comic sections of our newspapers, which almost seem 
calculated to pervert the children and youth of our 
nation, have become a matter of grave concern to the 
members of the hierarchy, educators and thinking peo- 
ple in general, not only of the Catholic Faith but of 
other Faiths as well. 

Nor has the radio escaped the degrading influences 
of the times, as certain of the serial stories and “com- 
edy” programs, and even some of the advertisements 
are hardly fit subjects for discussion in mixed com- 
pany, to say nothing of the family circle. 

In increasing numbers right thinking men and wom- 
en are perceiving the comparison between the degrad- 
ed moral standards of our day and the unchecked cor- 
ruption and vice of ancient Greece and Rome, which 
promoted the decline and fall of those once-proud em- 
pires. 

Let us draw closer to God, especially during the pres- 
ent world upheaval, rather than follow the crowd in de- 
nying recognition of their responsibility to the Creator. 
And let our members by their example counteract the 
prevalent conditions by exemplifying chastity and the 
Christian principles of morality. Let us, in our fami- 
lies and in our parishes and societies, demonstrate the 
positive benefits deriving from these principles, for the 
edification of our fellow men. 

We can help young people particularly, not only by 
teaching and preaching purity and chastity to them— 
as a series of “thou shalt nots’”—but also by present- 
ing these virtues in a fine, positive manner, by glori- 
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fying them, picturing them as ideals of great beauty 
attractiveness. 

ae the words of Father Felix Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., of 
the Catholic University of America, we can urge our 
young people to view not only their own bodies but 
also the body of every other human being they may 
meet as a beautiful and sacred trust, as a literal “Tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost,” a vital member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The realization of the glorious dig- 
nity and beauty, individual as well as social, thus as- 
sociated with the human body, should be a strong, posi- 
tive motive for the promotion and preservation of puri- 
ty and chastity. 

; (To be continued) 


Brief Convention of New York Section 


ECAUSE of its service as host to the na- 

tional convention in.New York City, the 
New York Branch of the C.V. conducted only 
a brief convention of its own. This took place 
on Saturday, August 16th. 

The high mass in honor of the Holy Ghost 
was celebrated by Lt. Col. Rev. George J. Zent- 
graf, camp and regimental chaplain, Camp 
Pendleton, Va., in St. Boniface Church. After 
the mass the executives assembled for a board 
meeting followed in turn by the first business 
session, presided over by Mr. Richard F. Hem- 
merlein, of Syracuse. _ 

Routine matters claimed the attention of the 
members for the most part, although Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
and the Director of the Central Bureau ad- 
dressed the meeting toward its close. In the 
afternoon the delegates assembled once more in 
the ballroom of Hotel Commodore to hear com- 
mittee reports, lay plans for the year’s activi- 
ties, and elect officers. Mr. Hemmerlein was 
re-elected president; a majority of the other 
incumbent officers were also re-elected. 

In the evening the members attended the 
mass meeting for defense in the main ball room, 
in which delegates to the national conventions 
as well as to that of the State Branch of the 
women’s organization participated. This meet- 
ing, chronicled on another page, was addressed 
by Rev. Lucian Lauerman, director of the Na- 
tional School of Social Service, Washington, D. 
C., and Bishop Muench. 


Successful Assembly in Williamsport 


CONVENTIONS of the C.V. of Pennsylva- 
nla are unique in several respects. This 
Branch is the only one of the affiliated organiza- 
tions which holds a four-day meeting instead 
of the customary three-day assembly character- 
istic of other sections. The yearly meetings are 
also honored by the presence of many priests. 
The 48th annual convention of the Branch, 
held July 26-29 in Williamsport, was no excep- 
tion to the general rule, as the large delegations 
from every part of the State included a great 
number of priests. The historic St. Boniface 
Parish whose pastor is Rev. Bernard T. Borr, 
provided an excellent setting for the event. 
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Preliminary sessions took place on Saturday, 
culminating in the executive meeting in the 
evening. At the time this session was in prog- 
ress the majority of the delegates attended a 
social program in the parish hall. 


After the customary greetings had been ex- 
tended by convention officials and the mayor of 
Williamsport early Sunday morning, the mem- 
bers and guests marched in procession to the 
parish church where solemn mass was cele- 

brated by Rev. William A. Koenig, spiritual di- 
rector of the Volksverein of Philadelphia. Rev. 
Anthony L. Ostheimer, of Darby, preached the 
sermon on “The Church, The Light in a World 
of Darkness.” 


Special buses transported the delegates following 
lunch to several points of interest in the vicinity of 
Williamsport, and later to Waterdale where they were 
guests at the annual parish picnic. That evening the 
convention mass meeting was held in the Elks audi- 
torium; presiding over this assembly was Fr. Borr. 
Mr. Frank Martinez, financial editor of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger and professor at St. Joseph Col- 
lege, also in Philadelphia, was the first speaker on the 
program, discoursing upon the labor question in the 
light of Catholic social teachings. The second address, 
delivered by Rev. Charles Owen Rice, director of the 
St. Joseph House of Hospitality in Pittsburgh, and 
chaplain of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
also dealt with the labor problem. Fr. Rice presented 
some technical aspects of labor unions. 

Rev. Joseph J. Ostheimer, spiritual director of the 
C.W.U. of Pennsylvania, read the requiem mass for de- 
ceased members on Monday; later on the presidents of 
the men’s and women’s organizations, Mr. F. William 
Kersting, of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Elizabeth Stopper, of 
Williamsport, read their annual messages at a joint ga- 
thering. Mr. Kersting reviewed the accomplishments 
of the year and proposed new activities. 

At the separate business session held immediately 
following, the presidents of the constituent district 
leagues reported on the activities of their respective 
groups during the past year. The chairman of the 
promotion committee announced that applications for 
membership had been received from five societies. The 
delegates consented to raise $6000 as their share of the 
$75,000 Expansion Fund Drive for the Central Bureau; 
it was suggested that each member contribute one dol- 
lar to complete the quota. 

About 250 men and women were present at the ban- 
quet held Monday evening. Mr. Robert W. Waldeisen, 
chairman of the convention committee, was in charge of 
this function, while Mr. Ervin F. Ziegler served as 
toastmaster. The principal speaker was Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, president of the N.C.W.U. Other address- 
es were made by Fr. Borr, Rev. Joseph F. May, spiritu- 
al director of the C.V. of Pennsylvania, Fr. Joseph 
Ostheimer, Mr. Kersting, Mrs. Stopper and Mrs. Anna 
Hingk. 

FL May celebrated the mass of thanksgiving on 
Tuesday, after which business meetings were resumed. 
Delegates were appointed to the national convention in 
New York, officers elected for the coming year, final 
committee reports presented and resolutions adopted. 
A special appeal was made to the delegates to subscribe 
to Social Justice Review. Following the installation of 
officers at the closing session, the final executive com- 
mittee meeting was held at which Mr. John Eibeck and 
Mr. Frank Stifter were named with the president to 
study the constitution for possible revision. 

Next year’s convention will eee a Erie. “empede 
elected are Mr. Kersting, president; Kugene illips, 
Williamsport, first vice-president; Robert W. Waldei- 
sen, Williamsport, second vice-president; Philip F. 
Kleinhans, Philadelphia, recording secretary; John 
Wiesler, Jr., Philadelphia, corresponding and financial 
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secretary; and John A. Mroshinskie, Bethlehem, treas- 


eye Fr. May consented to continue as spiritual di- 
rector. 


Striking Texas Assembly 


HE 43rd annual convention of the Cath. 
State League of Texas was in a sense a 
double event. For not only did the regular con- 
vention sessions take place, but the host parish, 
that of St. Thomas at Pilot Point, at the same 
time observed its golden jubilee. The pastor, 
Rev. Paul Charcut, was spiritual director of the 
Branch during the past year. 


The assembly was held on July 22-24. In the 
evening of the first day President Joseph Mol- 
berg read his annual message as did the presi- 
dents of the other organizations sponsoring the 
convention: the Cath. Women’s Union, the 
Cath. Life Insurance Union and the Catholic 
Youth Organization. 


At the opening ceremony on Wednesday the 
society banners were presented to the Pilot 
Point societies after which the delegates, guests 
and parishioners escorted Most Rev. Joseph P. 
Lynch, Bishop of Dallas, and some 35 priests to 
St. Thomas Church, where Fr. Charcut cele- 
brated the convention mass. The sermon, 
preached by Very Rev. Msgr. W. J. Nold, of 
Dallas, was concerned primarily with the gold- 
en jubilee of the parish. Bishop Lynch ad- 
dressed the assemblage at the end of mass. 


Comprehensive annual reports of the secretaries and 
treasurers of the several associations were presented 
following the religious service, while at three o’clock 
in the afternoon the Catholic Day got under way. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. 
O’Donohoe, of Fort Worth, on “Early Catholic Mis- 
sions”; Dr. John G. Bowen, field representative of the 
Natl. Council of Cath. Men, on “Rerum novarum and 
Catholic Action”; and Mrs. Edgar Mosel, of Fredericks- 
burg, on “The Guidance of Youth.” A street pageant, 
depicting pioneer life in the parish, concluded the af- 
ternoon program. 

The customary Catholic youth rally was held Wed- 
nesday evening. Rev. Francis Zimmerer, O.S.B., of 
Windthorst, presided as chairman, while talks were 
made by Rev. Charles Smid, Denton, Miss Bobbie Ha- 
fernik, Olfen, Miss Anna Marie Klement, Muenster, 
Miss Laura Mae Moller, Olfen, and Mr. Eugene Heitz- 
man, Pilot Point. A social hour was held after the 
evening session. 

The spiritual director of the women’s section, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Peter J. Schnetzer, celebrated the requiem 
mass for the deceased members of both organizations 
on Thursday; Fr. Charcut paid tribute to the founders 
of the parish “who now rest in the parish cemetery.” 
At the concluding meetings resolutions were adopted 
on the Holy Father, the child labor amendment, Cath- 
olics and Sunday observance, rights of minorities, farm 
life and excessive taxation. An important action of 
the convention was the authorization of a gift of $1000 
for the Central Bureau Expansion Fund, as reported in 
another article. 

Fredericksburg was selected as the scene of the 1942 
convention. Mr. Molberg, of that community, was re- 
elected president; other officers who will continue in 
their respective positions are Mr. Walter Albrecht, San 
Antonio, secretary, and Mr. Joseph H. Steinle, Castro- 
ville, treasurer. A mission exhibit was conducted 
throughout the convention by the women’s section, un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Josephine Fuhrwerk. 
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Signs of the Times 


URING a taxi ride in company with a 

member of the United States Senate, Rev. 
Jos. J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., engaged in con- 
versation with his companion. A man of ex- 
perience, the Senator said: 


“Father, we need more voluntary co-operative move- 
ments, such as your Maternity Guild. The Government 
is doing a great deal, but there is always the danger of 
people expecting to get something for nothing on ac- 
count of the excessively paternalistic activity of public 
agencies.” 

Fr. Schagemann spoke also of credit unions 
to the Senator, who remarked on this score: 

“I was a poor workingman and had to walk to work, 
because I did not have the carfare. It may seem strange 
to you that I, as a politician, should say this, but I 
know at first hand how poor people are fleeced by the 
loan sharks. We should have legislation intended to 
drive them out of business entirely.” 

The further remark is enlightening and char- 
acteristic of the frame of mind of perhaps a 
majority of all members of Congress: 


“Father, I know how people are groaning under ex- 
cessive taxation. We Senators are worried, we do not 
know what may happen. The emergency is most un- 
fortunate, we are bewildered at the demands made for 
more money and higher taxes.” 

The indifference of the masses and their un- 
willingness to speak their minds freely leave 
Senators and Representatives at the mercy of 
a well-organized and ably directed propaganda. 
Once matters shall have gone from bad to 
worse, the people should not complain. They 
made no efforts to express their opinion or op- 
pose the tendency to extend the powers of the 
Administration far beyond the limits contem- 
plated by the Constitution. 


Gifts, Legacies, Life Members, In Memoriam 
Enrollments 


ITHIN the past few weeks the Central 
Bureau has been the recipient of a num- 
ber of gifts and legacies, while no less than six 
Life Members of the C.V. have been gained, 
and three In Memoriam Enrollments instituted. 
At their annual convention in July members 
of the Cath. State League of Texas voted a gift 
of $1000 to the Central Bureau, intended for 
the Expansion Fund. Shortly following the 
convention the check for this amount was for- 
warded by the treasurer. The Wisconsin 
Branch has contributed $100 to the fund. 

Four of the new Life Members are residents 
of St. Louis. They are Rev. George Dreher, 
pastor of Resurrection Parish, Rev. Andrew H. 
Toebben, pastor of Ss. Peter and Paul Parish 
and spiritual director of the St. Louis District 
League, C.W.U. of Missouri, Mrs. Katherine 
Schmit and Mr. W. W. Warren. The Wisconsin 
Branch acquired a Life Membership for Most 
Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee ; 
the sixth member of this class is Mr. J. M. 
Aretz, of St. Paul, Minn., president of the Cath. 
Aid Association of Minnesota. 

The St. Peter’s Benevolent Society of St. 
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Charles, Mo., has instituted an In Memoriam 
Enrollment on behalf of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
F. X. Willmes, former pastor of St. Peter’s 
Parish, St. Charles, and spiritual director of 
the C.U. of Missouri. The women’s district 
League in St. Louis has provided an Enrollment 
of this character for the late Rev. F. J. Hol- 
weck, former spiritual director of the organi- 
zation. The third Enrollment has been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Schmit on behalf of her hus- 
band, the late Mr. William A. Schmit, former 
chairman of the C.V. Board of Trustees. 

The two legacies received are from the estate of 
Msgr. Willmes, in the amount of $100, and from the 
estate of the late Mr. Gust. A. Burgert, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., for $76.57. 

As has been mentioned, all.monies received for Life 
Memberships or In Memoriam Enrollments or as lega- 
cies are added to the Expansion Fund. 


District Sessions 


ISTRICT League meetings of C.V. affil- 

iates in recent months have been con- 
cerned primarily with activities surrounding 
both the national and State Branch meetings. 
Thus, at the July 20th meeting of the Central 
District, C.U. of Arkansas, considerable time 
was occupied in discussing the Labor Day con- 
vention of the Branch. 

This meeting also featured a panel discussion of the 
Encyclical Summi pontificatus, conducted by young 
members. Four priests present on the occasion ad- 
dressed the delegates. Rev. Charles Wolffer, C.S.Sp., 
spoke on totalitarianism, the family, education and 
peace. 

On the occasion of the annual convention of the 
Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, held in St. Louis 
in August, the St. Louis and County District League 
issued a circular letter setting forth the insidious char- 
acter of the movement. The Aug. 4th meeting of the 
organization was addressed by Rev. A. Ellerbracht on 
the scope and aims of the Watch Tower group. 

St. Joseph’s Parish, Limeport, Pa., was the scene of 
the quarterly meeting of the Lehigh Valley District 
League on July 20th. The program included high 
mass, lunch and a mass meeting. Arrangements were 
completed for the League’s representation at both the 
Williamsport and the New York conventions. Four- 
teen priests and delegates from 16 societies were pre- 
sent. 


Necrology 


T one time active in the work of the C.V. 
and particularly the Pennsylvania Branch, © 
Mr. Joseph Stockhausen, Sr., died in July at 
the age of 84. The deceased had been one of 
the organizers of the Allegheny County Section 
of the C.V., and in 1914 served as chairman of 
the national C.V. convention held in Pittsburgh. 
Born in Eitdorf, Germany, in 1857, Mr. Stockhausen 
came to this country in 1879, in which year he married 
Miss Barbara Schmitt who survives him, together with 
four children, 22 grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children. The deceased had been a machinist in Chi- 
cago and later a contractor in Pittsburgh. His declining 
years were spent in Miami, Fla. 
The funeral services were conducted in St. George’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, on July 21st. 
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Jubilees 


ORMER spiritual director of the C.V. of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. John P. N. Fries, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., observed the silver jubilee of 
his ordination to the priesthood on Aug. 15th. 
Fr. Fries, pastor of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary Parish, celebrated the 
commemorative mass on the anniversary date, 
attended by more than forty members of the 
clergy. A social gathering and reception took 
place later in the day. 
The jubilarian studied in various cities in Europe be- 
fore being ordained for the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 


He has served in several parishes in the Archdiocese 
during his priestly career. 


On July 28th a long-standing friend of the 
C.V., the Central Bureau and the Texas Branch, 
Rev. Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., marked the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of his assumption of pastoral 
duties in the State of Texas. From 1906 until 
1918 he was pastor at Windthorst and since 
1918 has been pastor at Muenster. 

At one time a professor at the college in Subiaco, 
Ark., Fr. Frowin was, still a young man, assigned to 
engage in parish activities. Both the Windthorst and 
the Muenster parishes have been substantially improved 
during his tenure of service, and that physically and 
spiritually. Fr. Frowin has long been a benefactor of 
the C. B., remembering us frequently with gifts for 
the missions, books, etc. 


Miscellany 


TUDY of the resolutions adopted by the 
New York conventions of the C.V. and N. 
C.W.U. is recommended to youth groups by 
Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer in his activities let- 
ter for September. The second vice-president 
also suggests the making of home retreats, lay- 
ing plans for the fall and winter activities, and 
increased distribution of the Central Bureau 
free pamphlet “Guide Right,” to men in the 
service of the country. 

Words of advice are offered regarding the relation- 
ship of adult societies to youth organizations, and vice 
versa. Specifically, Fr. Bruemmer recommends that 
young people not be “scolded” into conformity with the 
undertakings of men’s and women’s organizations, but 
should rather be led into participation in Catholic Ac- 
tion. 


The month of September will see the comple- 
tion of all C.V. State Branch conventions for 
the current year, with one exception. The Ar- 
kansas and the California Branches are to 
meet over Labor Day, the former in Subiaco the 
latter in San Jose. The Missouri Branch meets 
in St. Charles on Sept. 14-16, while that of the 
St. Joseph’s State League of Indiana will con- 
vene in Richmond the following week, Sept. 

21-23. 

| As previously announced, New Jersey assembles in 
Newark on Sept. 18-14, while Minnesota meets in 
“Sleepy Eye on Sept. 28-30. Officers of the Kansas 
Branch have announced their organization is to conduct 
its convention in Andale in October. 


Lio 


First published in 1934, the pamphlet “Brief 
Catechism of Catholic Action’ has enjoyed one 
of the largest sales of any Central Bureau 
brochure. More than 8000 copies have thus 
far been distributed, and another edition has 
just come from the press. 

The pamphlet, written by Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. Fonten- 
nelle and translated from the French by the Round 
Table Conference of Catholic Action, Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., is concerned principally with the nature, 
object and organization of Catholic Action. It has been 


regarded by many as the outstanding short treatise on 
the subject. 


The vacancy created by the death of the late 
William Burgess, reported by us not long ago, 
has been filled by the board of directors of the 
Leo House at New York. They elected Mr. 
Theobald J. Dengler to the office of vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. The Arch- 
bishop of New York, Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, holds the office of president of the 
Leo House corporation. 


Founded as a hospice for German immigrants, the 
Leo House is now faced by the problem of attracting 
travelers to whom it offers all conveniences. The in- 
stitute is conducted by the Sisters of St. Agnes. 


The address delivered by Rev. Dr. Anthony 
L. Ostheimer on the occasion of the commemor- 
ation of the fiftieth anniversary of the encyclic- 
al Rerum novarum, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Branch of the C.V., 
has appeared in several consecutive issues of 
the Laurentian, published in the interests of 
the St. Laurentius Club of the Polish parish of 
the same name in the city referred to. 


In the June issue of the Laurentian we found re- 
printed our Free Leaflet “Always the Few, An Appeal 
to the Catholic Laity by a Layman,” written by Dr. F. 
B. Proksch, of Durban, Natal, So. A. 


In recognition of his efforts in behalf of the 
community, the residents of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
tendered Rev. Edwin P. Fussenegger a dinner 
on July 30th. Fr. Fussenegger, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Parish and former spiritual director of 
the C.V. of Pennsylvania, was recently trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh. 


Shortly after he came to Beaver Falls some six years 
ago, Fr. Fussenegger began to aid in the promotion of 
civic welfare. Leading officials of the city were present 
at the dinner—including the mayor—while among the 
speakers were two priests and a Protestant minister. 


Fr. Fussenegger was one of the speakers at the New 
York convention of the C.V. 


“Our convention,” a serious minded priest 
wrote a few days after a certain State Branch 
had held its annual meeting, “was satisfactory. 
But one regrets that such poor results flow 
from efforts of this kind, due to indifference 
and want of leaders willing to sacrifice time, 
talent and a little money in the cause of Catho- 
lic social action.” 
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MENSCH UND MASCHINE.*) 


EUTE gehort es zum guten Ton, auf die 

Maschine” zu schelten. So wie man in 

manchen Familien tiber den alten Dienst- 
boten schimpft, itiber den guten, treuen Haus- 
geist, der jahrzehntelang der Familie gedient 
und die Kinder und Kindeskinder auf den Ar- 
men getragen hat, aber mit der Zeit etwas 
herrschsiichtig und eigenwillig, so ein kleiner 
Haustyrann geworden ist. Die Maschine, auf 
die wir einstmals so stolz waren und noch stolz 
sind, die uns so wundervolle Dienste geleistet 
hat und immer noch tiglich leistet, freilich 
ohne dass wir ein Aufhebens davon machen, so 
sehr sind wir daran gewohnt, diese Maschine 
empfinden wir plotzlich als einen argen Tyran- 
nen, als gefahrlich fiir unsere Freiheit und fiir 
unser Menschsein, ja als veraltet, als ungeistig, 
als Geschépf eines Jahrhunderts, dessen wir 
uns beinahe schimen, des neunzehnten. Und 
besonders temperamentvolle Schriftsteller, die 
vermutlich in ihrem Heim von allem Komfort 
der Technik umgeben sind, sprechen sogar von 
einem ,,Fluch der Technik”, und weise Prophe- 
ten von einer ,,Maschinendaémmerung.”’ 

Es gibt freilich Menschen, die auch heute 
noch die Maschine in Schutz nehmen. Aber 
auch sie meinen doch eine Warnung beifiigen 
zu miissen: man solle sich vor ihr inacht neh- 
men, man solle sie nicht allzusehr tiberhand- 
nehmen lassen, solle ihren raschen Fortschritt 
etwas bremsen. Jedenfalls aber sind alle diese 
Betrachtungen, die tiber ,,Mensch und Maschi- 
ne’, tiber den Menschen und seine Technik, 
tiber das technische Zeitalter und seine Ueber- 
windung angestellt werden, sehr uneins unter- 
einander, sowohl in ihrem Inhalt wie in ihrem 
Ton. Die Naturforscher und die Volkswirt- 
schaftler, die Denker und Dichter und ander- 
seits die Politiker, die Geschichts- und Kultur- 
philosophen und anderseits die Moralisten, alle 
sind sie uneins in der Beurteilung der Maschi- 
ne; sogar ihre Anklagen und erst recht ihr Ver- 
dikt gegen die Maschine sind nicht einhellig 
— — ,,die Zeugen widersprechen sich”’. 

Schon die Identitét des angeklagten Subjekts 
steht nicht recht fest. Wer ist eigentlich An- 
geklagter? Die ,,Maschine’! Aber wer ist 
das? Grundsatzlich und physikalisch betrach- 
tet ist schon ein gewohnlicher Stock, den wir 
als Hebel verwenden, eine schief geneigte Fla- 
che, eine drehbare Scheibe bereits eine Maschi- 
ne. Diesen einfachsten und doch so sinnreichen 
Maschinen verdanken wir Menschen unendlich 
viel; sie waren Bedingungen und Stufen aller 
menschlichen Entwicklung; nicht nur alle Be- 
quemlichkeit und Behaglichkeit des Lebens, 
sondern auch jede Méglichkeit einer geistigen 
Kultur setzt diese einfachen Werkzeuge, die 
Urmaschinen, voraus. Wo fangt also die Ma- 
schine an, die heute angeklagt wird? Und wie 
ist die geistgeborene und geistbeladene Maschi- 
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ne plotzlich in der Gegenwart aus einem Werk- 
zeug des Segens und des Wohltuns zu elnem 
solchen Scheusal geworden, das an den meisten 
und gréssten unserer heutigen Note schuldig 
sein soll? ; ; 

Zunachst ist gegen eine Maschine an sich, 
auch gegen ihre Erfindung und Herstellung, 
nicht das geringste einzuwenden. Entweder 
ist sie ein Erzeugnis zweckmassigen Denkens 
und Handelns, tiberlegender, auf Beherrschung 
der Lebensbedingungen ausgehender, oft sehr 
langwieriger und miihseliger Versuche, oder 
sie ist die blitzartige Erfiillung flammender In- 
tuitionen: in beiden Fallen ist die Maschine ein 
Kind der Schopferkraft und der Schopferfreu- 
de genialer Menschen, eine Leistung von wun- 
derbaren und geheimnisvollen Kraften. Die 
jahrzehntelange glaubige und geduldige Ar- 
beit, die an den Bau des ersten Zeppelin-Luft- 
schiffes gewendet wurde, gehort zu den ergrei- 
fendsten Erscheinungen der menschlichen See- 
len- und Geistesgeschichte. 

Auch sind die Maschinen in sich nicht etwas 
Abscheuliches und Hassliches. Eben der ge- 
nannte ,,Zeppelin”’, der tief brummend und wie 
ein gutmiitiges Riesentier itiber den Dachern 
einer Grosstadt seine Schleifen zieht, ehrlich 
bemiiht, sich von allen Menschen auf den Stras- 
sen und Dachern und an den Fenstern beschau- 
en zu lassen, oder der in unbeirrbarer Ziel- 
sicherheit tiber den Ozean schwebt nach un- 
absehbar weit entfernten Landern, ist etwas 
Atemraubendes und Schauervolles in seiner 
Schonheit und Kraft. Und je vollkommener 
unsere Maschinen werden, um so schoner, blit- 
zender und geformter, man mochte sagen, um 
so kultivierter werden sie. Das Maschinen- 
Aggregat eines elektrischen Kraftwerkes ist 
von hochster Politur der Gestalt und des Beneh- 
mens. Da ist von Schmutz und wiistem Larm 
und Ungeschlachtheit nichts mehr zu bemer- 
ken, trotz der erschreckenden Grosse der Kraf- 
te und Leistungen. So stark und selbstsicher 
und kraftstrotzend und zugleich so beherscht 
und geformt ist auch das prachtvollste Raub- 
tier nicht wie eine dieser Maschinen. 

Aber vielleicht liegt in den Leistungen oder 
Auswirkungen dieser Maschinenungeheuer die 
Gefahr, die sie schuldig werden laisst? Die 
samtlichen Anklagen, die heute gegen die Ma- 
schine erhoben werden, laufen, soweit sie iiber- 
haupt ernst zu nehmen sind, auf folgende zwei 
Punkte hinaus: Erster Anklagepunkt: Die Ma- 
schine wirkt geisttotend auf den Menschen, der 
sie bedienen muss. Zweite Anklage: Die Ma- 
schine leistet zuviel, macht die menschliche Ar- 
beitskraft tiberfliissig, ist also schuld an der zu- 
nehmenden Arbeitslosigkeit. 

Die erste Anklage! Wie einténig, sagt man, 
und wie geisttétend ist der Dienst an den mo- 
dernen Maschinen! Die ungliicklichen Arbei- 
ter, die sie bedienen, vielleicht gar noch am lau- 
fenden Band, haben stundenlang, Tage und 
Jahre hindurch immer wieder den gleichen 
Handgriff zu machen, in ewig eintoniger Wie- 
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derholung. Das muss schliesslich zu einem 
unbeschreiblichen Ekel und Ueberdruss fiihren, 
der den Arbeiter seine Arbeit und sein Schick- 
sal verwiinschen lasst. Er wird selbst zu einer 
Maschine oder vielmehr zu einem Ri&dchen, zu 
einem kleinen Hebel an einer Riesenmaschine. 
Seine ganze Personlichkeit wird dadurch unter- 
driickt, ja ausgeléscht, alle seelische Teilnahme 
muss verktimmern, weil sie eben nicht mehr ge- 
-braucht wird. Je weniger Seele, je weniger 
Personlichkeit und Freiheit im Arbeitsprozess 
beteiligt wird, umso besser bedient der Arbeiter 
die Maschine oder den einzelnen Hebel an sei- 
ner Maschine, der ihn etwas angeht. Er wird 
zu einem Sklaven, der keine geistig verklirte 
und verklirende Arbeit und somit keinen h6- 
heren Lebensinhalt mehr hat. Soweit die An- 
klage! 

Nun besteht kein Zweifel, dass viele moderne 
Maschinen zu ihrem Gebrauch und ihrer Be- 
dienung immer wieder den gleichen Handgriff 
verlangen. Aber selbst die einfachsten Ma- 
schinen tun das, und gerade sie am meisten. 
Warum haben wir also nicht langst gegen alle 
Werkzeuge der Menschenhand die gleiche An- 
klage erhoben? Zum Beispiel: Die Erzeugung 
von Feuer durch Reiben zweier Holzer, wie sie 
der Mensch viele Jahrtausende lang leisten 
musste, oder das Mahlen von Getreide zwischen 
zwei Steinen, die — — meist von Frauenhan- 
den — — gegeneinander gerieben werden, oder 
das Aufreissen eines Stiickes Ackerland, all das 
ist eine Tatigkeit, die immer wieder die 
gleiche Handbewegung stundenlang erfordert. 
Schliesslich besteht ein sehr grosser Teil unse- 
res Lebens aus immer wiederholten und da- 
durch mechanisierten Bewegungen. 

Aber gerade diese Mechanisierung gibt uns 
ein Stiick unserer Freiheit, auch unserer seeli- 
schen Freiheit zuriick. Das Gehen, das Essen, 
das Treppensteigen vollzieht sich derart mecha- 
nisch, dass unsere Seele wahrend dieser Einto- 
nigkeit vollig frei bleibt fiir ihre eigenen Ge- 
schafte, Geniisse oder Liebhabereien. Das Ge- 
hen und Wandern unserer Beine in der freien 
Natur ist so weit mechanisiert, dass wahrend 
dieser kérperlichen Eintonigkeit grosse geistige 
Schépfungen entstehen kéonnen. 

Es ist also nicht die Eintonigkeit der Hand- 
eriffe, die geistfeindlich wirkt in den Menschen, 
die an der Maschine stehen. Vielleicht bringen 
diese Arbeiter zuweilen schon eine leere Seele 
und einen kargen Geist mit zu ihrem Dienst, 
und eine andere Tatigkeit wiirde ebensowenig 
schépferisch und bildend auf ihre Seelen wir- 
ken. Und wenn schon die Eintonigkeit der Ma- 
schinenarbeit in einzelnen Fallen geistlahmend 
wirkt, dann kann dies auch davon kommen, 
dass der Dienst an der Maschine auf zu lange 
Zeit ausgedehnt wird, so dass die einseitige 
Ueberbelastung eines einzelnen Muskels auch 
zu einer Ermiidung des ganzen Menschen, zu 
einem seelischen Erschopfungszustand fihrt. 
‘Oder in andern Fallen — — und die sind wohl 
iiberaus zahlreich — — ist die Arbeit an der 
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Maschine schon yon vorneherein eine affektge- 
ladene, und zwar eine unlustbetonte Arbeit. 
Eine Arbeit, die in Hast geleistet werden muss, 
und darum in der Angst, nicht fertig zu wer- 
den, die verlangte Stiickzahl nicht liefern zu 
konnen oder nicht mitzukommen mit dem Ab- 
rollen des laufenden Bandes. Oder die Seele 
des Arbeiters ist ohnehin schon und dauernd 
verbittert, vergramt, verhetzt, mit Gleichgiil- 
tigkeit belastet, mit Hass geladen. Selbstver- 
standlich wird dann die Eintonigkeit des Hand- 
griffes in vervielfachtem Masse als widerwir- 
tig empfunden. Aber an all diesen ekelauslé- 
senden Bedingungen ist nicht die Maschine 
schuld, sondern die Unnatur unserer sozialen 
Verhaltnisse, und die in Bezug auf Arbeitszeit 
oder Arbeitsgeschwindigkeit oder Massenhaf- 
tigkeit der erzeugten Giiter tibersteigerte Pro- 
duktionsgier der Maschinenbesitzer oder auch 
die schiefe und kranke Hinstellung des Arbei- 
ters zur Arbeit iiberhaupt: seine begreifliche 
oder auch masslose Verbitterung und Verhet- 
zung, seine menschliche und personliche Unzu- 
friedenheit mit seinem Lebensschicksal und mit 
allen Einzelheiten seines Schicksals. 
(Fortsetzung Folgt) 


PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 


Apostolische Saer melden! 


UR Abwechselung vermoégen wir eine recht 

erfreuliche Mitteilung zu machen. Wie 
uns ein Missionar aus Shangtsai in der chine- 
sischen Provinz Honan meldet, vertraut das 
Amerikansche Rote Kreuz unsern Missions- 
bischofen Gaben zur Verteilung an das arme 
heimgesuchte Volk an. Der betf. Missionar 
schreibt dartiber : 

»Letztens erhielt ich durch unseren Bischof vom 
Amerikanischen Roten Kreuz fiir die Kriegsbediirfti- 
gen hier etwa $25 in Gold. Obgleich das nach ameri- 
kanischem Masstab eine kleine Summe ist, bedeutet 
das fiir hiesige Verhaltnisse eine wertvolle Hilfe, wo- 
durch nicht wenige notleidende Heiden wie Christen 
begliickt worden sind. Dabei war ich gewiss von allen 
der Gliicklichere, der ich die Summe verteilen durfte.” 

Leider entschloss man sich andererseits in 
Rom zu einem Schritt, der fiir die deutschen 
Missionen einen schweren Schlag bedeutet, 
woriiber uns eine Anzahl Missionare unterrich- 
tete. So schreibt man aus der Prokura zu 
Tsinanfu unterm 21. Juni: 


Schon seit Jahren bekommen wir aus der deutschen 
Heimat keinerlei Unterstiitzung und im letzten Jahre 
hat auch Rom, die Propaganda, die deutschen Missio- 
nen ohne jede Unterstiiteung gelassen. Wir waren 
daher in diesem Jahre nur auf die Almosen und die lb. 
Wohltiiter in Amerika angewiesen. Wollen Sie daher 
unser auch in Zukunft ein wenig gedenken.” 


Der Unterbrechungen des Verkehrs wegen 
war es uns nicht moglich, im verflossenen Frtih- 
jahr die in Ostafrika tatigen Schwestern vom 
kostb. Blute mit Medikamenten zu versehen. 
Doch unterstiitzten wir sie mit einer Geldgabe. 
Dariiber schreibt nun Schw. M. Philippine aus 
Kilomeni, Tanganyika Territory: 
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»Haben Sie recht vielen Dank fiir den Check. Wir 
haben bereits mit den Kranken fiir Ihre Giite eine Dank- 
novena begonnen. Ja, Sie wurden uns wieder Helfer 
in der Not. Habe schon alle uns ausgegangenen Medi- 
zinen bestellt, aber leider kann man heutzutage hier- 
zulande nicht mehr alles Nétige erhalten. Doch wir 
vertrésten uns weiter auf Ihre spatere Hilfe. Wir wis- 
sen ja, sobald Sie uns wieder Medikamente senden kén- 
nen, werden Sie unserer gedenken.” 

Moge das, was die Missionare uns meldeten, 
der Freigebigkeit unserer Mitglieder zum An- 
sporn dienen. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Wolfgang, Czernin, O.S.B. Ein Leib ein Brot. Der 
Kommuniongesang der Liturgie. Herder, 
Freiburg & St. Louis, 1939. XVIII und 418 
Seiten. Price $1.50. 


IE heilige Kommunion wird nur zu oft auf- 

gefasst als eine fiir sich bestehende private 
Andachtsiibung. Auch in dieser Weise ver- 
standen hat sie ihren grossen Wert fiir das reli- 
gidse Innenleben. Und doch kann sie sich viel 
fruchtbarer auswirken, wenn sie empfangen 
wird als Frucht des Opfers Christi, das die 
Kirche in jeder heiligen Messe erneut dar- 
bringt. Die vorliegenden Betrachtungen wol- 
len dazu anleiten. Sie haben den Kommunion- 
gesang der Tagesmessen des ganzen Jahres 
zum Gegenstand und deuten den oft schwieri- 
gen Text aus dem Zusammenhang mit der hl. 
Messe. Der Kommuniongesang wird so in sich 
verstandlicher, und er zeigt uns, was bedeut- 
samer ist, die enge Beziehung zwischen Kom- 
munion und Messopfer. Wir lernen erstere 
schatzen als das letzte Glied und den stirksten 
Ausdruck unserer Einverleibung in Christus, 
und lernen sie so verstehen in ihrer sozialen 
Bedeutung, zu sein das Sakrament der Gemein- 
schaft mit Christus und mit den in Ihm geein- 
ten Glaubigen. Obwohl die Betrachtungen in 
erster Linie wohl fiir Ordensleute geschrieben 
wurden, diirften sie doch auch unsern Laien 
viel wertvolle Anregungen bieten. 


GUSTAV Voss, S.J. 


1) One hundred years for God and country. St. John’s- 
Gildehaus Church, P. O. Villa Ridge, Mo. 
Historical Sketches by George J. Hildner, 
pp. 128. 


2) Saint Joseph’s Parish Centennial. An historical and 
illustrated Commemorative of St. Joseph’s 
Parish. Its origin, its development, its ac- 
tivity, its property. Utica, N. Y. Large 
Quarto, pp. 40. 

3) The Church of the Mother of God. A Centennial 
Chronicle. By Sister Mary Carmelite Brungs, 
S.N.D. Covington, Ky. 1941. Quarto, pp. 90. 


In unserer Zeit, die nur das anerkennen 
moéchte, was die Gegenwart leistet, ist es 
gut, daran zu erinnern, dass sie ohne die Ver- 
gangenheit nicht geworden wire. Eine solche 
Krinnerung ist geradezu da geboten, wo nicht 
viel fehlt, dass man sich der Anfange und der 
Griinder fast schimt. Gewiss hat es keinen 
Wert, mit den Taten der Toten zu prahlen, aber 


es ist notwendig, auf sie hinzuweisen, um selber 
daraus Kraft und Ausdauer zu schdpfen. Bei- 
des brauchen wir Amerikaner deutscher Ab- 
stammung, um uns zu behaupten, wollen wir 
unserer Kirche das erhalten, was unsere Vor- 
fahren zu ihrem Ausbau geopfert haben. Die 
drei Jubiliumsschriften kénnen dazu dienen, 
mag es immerhin ein kleiner Kreis sein, an den 
sie sich wenden. 

1). An der ersten Schrift — man fiihlt es 
auf jeder Seite heraus — hat der Verfasser mit 
viel Liebe gearbeitet. Es mag zwar kein abge- 
rundetes Bild geworden sein. Aber man liest 
sich in die vielen, treu and liebevoll gesammel- 
ten Einzelheiten so hinein, dass man sich an 
seinen Entdeckungen mitfreut. Die Schrift ist 
mehr eine Erinnerungsschrift iiber das Jubi- 
laum, das schon gefeiert worden ( 1940). Eine 
Erneuerungsfeier soll solch ein Jubilaum sein, 
und darum begann das Jubeljahr mit einer 
Volksmission. Er gibt dann Bilder von den 
ersten Siedlern, die alle aus dem Hannover- 
schen und Westfalischen kamen, u. von den 
einzelnen Seelsorgern. Die Zahlen der Kirchen- 
biicher werden lebendig: seine Pfarrei scheint 
nach dem Totenbuch eine recht gesunde Gegend 
zu sein, sie halt auf rein katholische und kinder- 
reiche Ehen, sie hatte in den hundert Jahren 
nur drei gemischte Ehen, die Ehen mit zehn 
Kindern und mehr sind nichts Seltenes. Be- 
fremdlich wirkt, dass in den hundert Jahren 
auch nicht ein Priester aus ihr hervorgegangen 
ist. 

2). Die zweite Schrift begniigt sich mit einer 
kurzen geschichtlichen Einfiihrung. Schade, 
denn gerade die Friihzeit dieser Gemeinde bie- 
tet den reichsten Stoff, den man sich fiir die 
Schilderung der Zeitumstinde denken kann: 
alle Briefe des Pramonstratensers Adelbert 
Inama, die Dr. Peter Leo Johnson in englischer 
Uebersetzung herausgab. Bemerkt sei aus die- 
ser Einftihrung, dass die Kirche von dem in 
der Gemeinde schon im Jahre 1839 gegriindeten 
St. Josephs-Verein fiir _Krankenunterstiitzung 
den Namen iibernahm. Diesem geschichtlichen 
Teil folgen eine ausfiihrliche Beschreibung der 
gegenwartigen Kirche (der Architekt ist wie 
so oft bei solchen Schriften nicht angegeben), 
und Angaben iiber die einzelnen Vereine. Die 
Schrift ist iiberreich an Bildern; sie iibertrifft 


an Druck und Ausstattung alle bekannten Fest- 
schriften. 


53). Die dritte Schrift ist eine iibersichtliche 
Zusammenstellung aller geschichtlichen Ereig- 
nisse in dieser so beriihmten Gemeinde. Mit 
Stolz verfolgt man ihre Entwicklung aus den 
unscheinbaren Anfingen bis zu dem Hdhe- 
punkt, zu dem der unvergessliche Pfarrer Wil- 
helm Tappert sie fiihrte, ein Héhepunkt, der 
von keiner andern deutschen Gemeinde erreicht 
wurde. Welche Anhanglichkeit ging von ihren 
zahen Westfalen auf andere Gemeinden aus; 
man denke auch an den ,,alten Hellebusch”, 
der hier Jahre lang wirkte und -durch seine 
Liedersammlung deutschen kirchlichen Geist in 


